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The News in Review 


France and Tunisia 


R' PRESENTATIVES of the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
began consultations in late February 
with the French and Tunisian Gov- 
ernments in an effort to help resolve 
difficulties highlighted by the air at- 
tack on a Tunisian border village 
earlier in the month. The Tunisian 
complaint France, and a 
French counter complaint that Tunisia 
was aiding Algerian rebel forces, were 
taken up by the Security Council on 
February 18. The Council at that time 
was told that the United States and 
the United Kingdom had offered their 
good offices in the situation, and it 
adjourned without taking any action 
so that the problem could be dealt 
with by private conversations. 

It was announced later that the 
United States had appointed as _ its 
good offices representative Robert 
Murphy, Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State, and that Britain’s representative 
would be Harold Beeley, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State of the British 
Foreign Office. Even before their con- 
sultations with French and Tunisian 
officials had gotten under way, how- 
ever, France and Tunisia had lodged 
new protests over developing incidents. 

In a series of letters to the Secre- 
tary-General, Tunisia’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
Mongi Slim, made the following 
charges: 

(1) That on February 18 French 
forces coming from Lacroix, Algeria, 
concentrated near the Tunisian fron- 
tier, but coming face to face with 
Tunisian national troops, withdrew. 
On February 19, detachments of the 
French Army in Algeria concentrated 
troop-carrying vehicles opposite Tuni- 
sian positions at Ain Karma, and the 
Tunisian army “took all necessary 
steps to meet this situation.” 

(2) That the French naval hospi- 
tal at Menzel Bourguiba had suddenly 
discharged forty Tunisians undergoing 
treatment there, in violation of an 
agreement governing care of Tunisian 


against 


patients. 

(3) That Tunisian police on Febru- 
ary 15 discovered caches of arms and 
ammunition at the domiciles of cer- 
tain French nationals. 
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(4) That on February 19 French 
forces stationed in south Tunisia had 
left their installations and laid seige 
to the village of Remada,. seizing a 
Tunisian official and two national 
guards. 

(5) That on February 24 a French 
fighter aircraft violated Tunisian air 
space and crashed at Beni Toum, kill- 
ing a Tunisian laborer. 

(6) That the French Government 
had decided to create a no-man’s-land 
along the Algerian-Tunisian frontier, 
in pursuance of which it was expelling 
all the inhabitants of the area con- 
cerned and “systematically destroying 
the inhabited centres.” This operation, 
the Tunisian protest declared. would 
affect a population of 250,000 persons. 
More than 1,600 Algerian refugees 
from the area had already crossed the 
border into Tunisia between February 
19 and February 23. 

France’s permanent representative, 
G. Georges-Picot, told the Secretary- 
General in a series of communications: 

(1) That on February 20 the 
Tunisian Government used force to 
close French consulates at Gabés, 
Gafsa, Souk-el-Arba and Medjez-el- 
Bab and the sub-consulate at Kef, and 
to expel their consular officers. 

(2) That the administration of the 
French naval hospital at Menzel Bour- 
guiba had taken no decision regarding 
the discharge of the patients men- 
tioned in the Tunisian protest. The 
large number of Tunisians who left 
the hospital on February 10 and 11 
was “very probably” attributable in 
large part “to a brief period of panic.” 
No patients had been expelled. 

(3) That a French military jeep 
moving over the Remada airfield on 
February 19 was blown up by a mine. 

(4) That repeated attacks on 
French troops in Algeria by rebels 
operating from Tunisian bases had 
compelled France to take “all appro- 
priate measures” to strengthen its 
forces to prevent such attacks. 

(5) That the French aircraft which 
crashed at Beni Toum did not violate 
Tunisian air space, control of which 
continues to be exercised by France 
under an agreement of October 5, 
1956. 

(6) That the arms found in the 
homes of French nationals by Tunisian 


police were “for the most part of an 
obsolete type, in many cases in bad 
condition, and were probably aban- 
doned there by the German troops 
in 1942.” 

(7) That the measures contem- 
plated for sealing off the Algerian- 
Tunisian frontier did not conform to 
the Tunisian description. France had 
no intention, Mr. Georges-Picot said, 
of “expelling all the inhabitants” or of 
“systematically destroying the inhab- 
ited centres.” All that was involved was 
the building up of a “defensive slope 
between the Morice line and the fron- 
tier and of resettling the small and 
scattered population of that area.” 
The French letter said the movement 
of refugees into Tunisia was the re- 
sult of “false and tendentious” reports 
which had spread panic among the 
people in the area. The only immedi- 
ate step would be to move about 500 
families. all of whom would be re- 
settled within a short distance of their 
homes 


United Arab Republic 
cr LouTFi, heretofore Egypt's 


permanent representative at the 
United Nations, on March 6 presented 
his credentials to Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold as the permanent 
representative of the United Arab Re- 
public. The new nation, comprising 
Egypt and Syria, came into being as a 
result of a plebiscite held in those 
countries on February 21, in which 
the electorates voted to merge into a 
single state. In a note verbale to the 
Security Council on March 7 the Sec- 
retary-General declared that accept- 
ance of the letter of credentials was 
an action “within the limits of his 
authority, undertaken without preju- 
dice to and pending such action as 
other organs of the United Nations 
may take.” 

A March | communication from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic had formally announced to 
the Secretary-General that the new 
state henceforth would be a single 
Member of the United Nations, 
“bound by the provisions of the Char- 
ter” and all international treaties and 





agreements concluded by Egypt or 
Svria with other countries in accord 
ance with international law 


Lotal 


Nations thus officially changed trom 


membership in the United 


eighty-two to eighty-one 


At the close of the morning meeting 
of the Trusteeship Council on March 
the Council President announced 
the change. Mr. Loutti 


that time as Egypt's” representative 


sitting up to 


returned in the afternoon to sit be 
hind a desk plate which read “United 
Arab Republ 


Yemen Charges 


( TONMATUNICATIONS to the Secretary 
4 eneral and the President of the 
Secu uincil trom Yemen on Feb 
d that the United 

Kingdom ttacked a number of 
recognized borders 
en January 1 and 
en lleged the 
had conducted iv 


neluding air attacks 


planned 
rmainst the integ 
Yemen by the 


nited Kingdom the 


ws declared 
on Nlarch 
d that British 
1 committed 
‘ace within Yemeni 
| nt-bv-point rebuttal 
Kingdom communication 
tlleged 


neidents 


Stuted 
Yeme 
NuMerous 


Aden 


tectorate” in the areas of Bethan, 
Mukairas and Dhala, and that Yemen 
had “unceasingly” proclaimed its am- 
bition to absorb the territory of the 
Protectorate. The British communica- 
tion recalled that in 1951 Yemen had 
agreed to set up a joint commission 
to demarcate. in disputed areas, the 
border as it existed in 1934. Further- 
more, it said. Yemen had “felt unable” 
to participate in a plan to set up joint 
conciliation commissions on the fron- 


tier to settle disputes locally 


India-Pakistan Question 


1)‘ FRANK P. GRAHAM, the United 
Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, returned to New York 
early in March following a series of 
talks with representatives of the two 
governments. Last December the Se- 
curity Council called on Dr. Graham 
to undertake the talks in a_ further 
effort to achieve agreement between 
India and Pakistan on Kashmir. The 
Council had met at the request of 
Pakistan, which held that all attempts 
to seek a negotiated solution of the 
question had tailed 

Ihe United Nations Representative 
spent five weeks in India and Pakistan, 
after which he went to Geneva to be- 
gin Work on his report. When com- 
pleted. the report will be submitted to 


the Security Council 


USSR Proposal 


Bes Soviet Union has proposed that 
the next 


regular session of the 
General Assembly debate an item en- 
titled Ihe banning of the use otf 
cosmic space for military) purposes. 
the elimination of toreign bases on 
the territories of other countries and 
international cooperation in the study 
of cosmic space The proposal was 
ide on March 15 in a formal re- 
the Secretarv-General that 

iced on the provisional 

the Assembly's. thirteenth 

an accompanying explanatory 
memorandum, the USSR said that the 
United States had suggested earlier 
that “the use of cosmic space for the 
testing of military rockets should be 
discontinued and that the manufacture 
of weapons envisaging the use of inter- 
planetary space should be stopped.’ 
However. the USSR communication 
said. this approach would in fact ban 
only intercontinental ballistic missiles 
nd not atomic and hydrogen bombs 
vhich still could be carried by medium 
rockets and aircraft. Particular 
considered, it said. is the fact 


| nited States possesses OVC 


seas bases which could be used for 
launching medium-range missiles. The 
Soviet Union was therefore proposing 
an international agreement which 
would include the following basic pro- 
Visions 

1. A ban on the use of cosmic space 
for military purposes and an under- 
taking by states to launch rockets into 
space only under an agreed national 
program 

2. Elimination of foreign military 
bases on the territories of other states, 
“primarily in Europe, the Near and 
Middle East and North Africa.” 

3. Establishment within the frame- 
work of the United Nations of appro- 
priate international control over im- 
plementation of the above obligations 

4. Establishment of a United Na- 
tions agency for international cooper- 
ation in the study of cosmic space. 

Earlier. on March 14, the USSR 
had submitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral an official statement on its po- 
sition Disarmament 
Commission. The communication re- 
affirmed Soviet refusal to join in the 
work of the Commission on_ the 
grounds that the majority of its mem- 
bers belonged to the “Western military 


alliances” and were not interested in 


regarding the 


reaching “mutually acceptable agree- 
ments” on disarmament 

In reply, the United States circu- 
lated a statement saying that it was 
seeking early resumption of disarma- 
ment talks. It felt that a meeting of 
the Disarmament Commission should 
be held even though the Soviet Union 


declined to participate 


Secretary-General’s Comments 


S' RETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammiar- 
KF skjold told a press conference on 
March 20. in 


he tirmly believed “in the sincere wish 


nswer to questions, that 


of both sides to get results in the field 
of disarmament.” Even so. he felt. 
there could be difficulties as to agree- 
ment. each partv having to consider 
its national security. This being the 
cuse, the Secretary-General declared, 
it Was quite natural to encounter “con- 
siderable complications in attempts to 
translate the wish for peace and dis- 
irmament into practical terms which 
are acceptable to all parties.” 
The Secretary-General’s 
Were made prior to his scheduled de- 
parture from New York on visits to 


remarks 


Nioscow and l ondon 

Questioned as to the appropriate 
United Nations role in the disarma- 
ment discussions being sought by vari- 
Hammarskjold 
said that in his view this. matter 
should be kept on the United Na- 
The real problem, he said, 


ous governments, Mr 


tions rails 


s how this can be done best. It could 
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be done simply by providing the con- 
ferees “with a roof,’ but this course 
might prove to be somewhat super- 
ficial. It could be done “in a more 
essential way by tying it in with 
United Nations procedures — with 
some innovation in features if we are 
to have a summit conference or for- 
eign ministers’ conference or what 
not.” The Secretary-General declared 
that he did not see “why we should 
slacken our effort to find an appro- 
priate procedure which maintains 
an unbroken line in the United Na- 
tions record in the treatment of the 
disarmament question.” 


New Chief of Staff 
M AJOR-GENERAL Carl Carlsson von 


Horne of Sweden has been ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine. The new Chief of 
Staff succeeds Lt.-General E. L. M. 
Burns of Canada, who became com- 
mander of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in November 1956. Since 
that time the Truce Supervision post 
has been filled on an acting basis by 
Colonel Byron V. Leary of the United 
States. who now will serve as Deputy 


Chief of Staff. 


General von Horne is_ fifty-four 
years old, and served thirty-seven of 
those vears with the Swedish Army. 
From 1943 to 1945 he was Executive 
Assistant to the late Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte in the work of repatriating 
prisoners of war; in 1947 he was as- 
signed to liaison duties with British 
and American forces in Germany; and 
from 1947 to 1949 he served as Swed- 
ish military attaché to Norway and 
Denmark 


Sea Law Conference 


ee LUDING more than six vears of 
4 study. the United Nations Inter- 
national Law Commission proposed in 
1956 that the General Assembly con- 


vene a world-wide conference to ex- 


amine various aspects of sea law and 
to draw up appropriate codifying in- 
struments. Last year the Assembly ap- 
proved the plan and set the date, and 
the historic meeting is now well under 
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way. It convened in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 24, and is scheduled to continue 
until April 24. Representatives of 
eighty-five nations are participating. 


During the course of the Confer- 
ence, the participants will attempt to 
reach agreement on a number of vital 
legal questions, with particular regard 
to such matters as the territorial seas 
and contiguous zones, the high seas, 
fishing and conservation of living re- 
sources, the continental shelf and the 
right to exploit its resources, and free 
access to the sea for landlocked coun- 
tries. Subsidiary to these main ques- 
tions are such subjects as the right 
of innocent passage, penal jurisdiction 
in maritime collisions, the slave trade, 
pollution of the sea, piracy. the na- 
tionality of ships and the question of 
whether there should be United Na- 
tions registration entitling a_ vessel. 
under certain circumstances, to fly the 
United Nations flag and receive United 
Nations protection. Draft articles on 
al! of these subjects except access of 
landlocked countries to the sea are 
contained in the 1956 report of the 
International Law Commission, which 
forms the basis of the Conference dis- 
cussions. 

The work of the Conference is be- 
ing done primarily by five main com- 
mittees. each handling a separate as- 
pect of sea law. 

An example of the divergence of 
national practice regarding sea law is 
the seemingly simple question of ter- 
ritorial waters. How far out into the 
ocean does a nation’s jurisdiction ex- 
tend? Some countries at present re- 
gard three miles as the legal limit, 
others four or six, and some twelve. 
Some Conference 
maintained the right of each nation 
to fix the extent of its own territorial 
waters. with an outside limit. Others 
declared that such a system could only 
result in chaos. One of the factors 
under consideration in connection with 
this question is that of national fish- 
ing rights and the exclusion of foreign 
fishing operations within the territorial 
The problem becomes 


delegates to the 


area claimed. 
even more complicated when islands 
come into the picture. What exactly 
are the territorial waters of an archi- 
pelago? Indonesia’s delegate told the 
Conference on the Law of the Sea 
that the traditional method of delimit- 


ing territorial sea had to be abandoned 
in Indonesia’s case. In his govern- 
ment’s view the 13,000 islands that 
make up the nation should be treated 
as a unit, otherwise the country would 
be at the mercy of belligerents in time 
of war. The recommendation of the 
International Law Commission was 
that each island should have its own 
territorial sea. 


Special Fund 


fy General Assembly’s Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Special 
Fund convened at United Nations 
Headquarters on March 11 for a four- 
week series of meetings to draft a 
report on the basic fields of assistance 
which the new Fund will encompass. 
The Committee also considered the ad- 
ministrative and operational machinery 
most suitable to the program. 

The Special Fund—known also as 
the Special Projects Fund—was 
created by the General Assembly last 
December 14. Its purpose is to expand 
technical assistance and development 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. In the word- 
ing of the Assembly resolution, it is to 
provide “systematic and sustained as- 
sistance in the fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and so- 
cial development of the less developed 
countries.” The Assembly decided that 
in view of available resources, which 
are not likely to exceed $100 million 
annually, the aim of the Fund in the 
immediate future should be directed 
toward enlarging the scope of existing 
technical assistance programs so as to 
include special projects in certain basic 
fields to be defined by the Preparatory 
Committee. 

The Preparatory Committee had 
before it for consideration a number 
of communications containing views 
and suggestions of the United Nations 
Secretary-General, the 
agencies and Member governments. 
Communications from governments 
were still being received as the mect- 
ings got under way. Among those in 
hand early in the month, Israel, Mex- 
ico. Yugoslavia, Turkey, France, the 
Netherlands. Ghana. Morocco and the 
Dominican Republic indicated their 
intention to contribute to the Fund. 
Several states said that economic con- 
ditions would not permit them to con- 
tribute at the present time, and a 
number of other countries were not in 
a position to specify, for the moment, 
the extent of their possible participa- 
tion. But in an opening statement on 
March 12, the United States repre- 
sentative said that his government was 
planning to contribute $38 million for 
1959. subject to Congressional ap- 


specialized 


proval. 


3 





When the Committee's 
finished it will be submitted for com- 
ments to the summer session of the 
Economic and Social Council, and 
subsequently to the General Assembly. 

Members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee are Canada, Chile. Denmark, 
Egypt, France. Ghana, India, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, the USSR, the United Kingdom. 
the United States and Yugoslavia 


report is 


Mekong Priority Urged 


gb United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East has urged that the program of 
studies for development of the lower 
Mekong River given the 
“highest priority.’ The 
taken in a resolution of the Commis- 
sion at Kuala Lumpur on March 13 
Noting that development of the 
Mekong would improve both eco- 
nomic development and human wel- 
fare in the area, the resolution com- 
mended the four riparian countries 
sharing the river—Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand and Viet Nam—for the in- 
ternational cooperation in the project. 


basin be 


action Was 


Representatives of those countries ex- 
pressed appreciation for the aid so far 
given by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, ECAFE, the 
survey mission, and the Governments 
of France. New Zealand and _ the 
United States which had offered finan- 
cial help 

The three governments had an- 
nounced earlier that they would pro- 
vide assistance for preliminary work, 
inasmuch as the Special Fund, under 
which the Mekong’ development 
studies would come, would not be in 
existence 1959. The United 
States said it was prepared to con- 
tribute $2 million. New Zealand of- 
fered $100,000, and France said it 
was willing to continue aid in the area 
In addition, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced it was ready to offer technical 
help, either directly or through ECAFE 

Phe resolution on the Mekong proj- 
number of 
actions at the fourteenth session of the 


before 


ect was only one of a 


Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. which opened in Kuala 
Lumpur on March 5. Another resolu- 
tion, on March 12, called for intrare- 
gional trade-promotion talks on an ex- 
perimental basis within the framework 
of the United Nations. The consulta- 
tions would be between countries in 
the FCAFE area, and would be held in 
private, their usefulness to be re- 
viewed later 

Also endorsed by the Commission 
was the report of its Committee on 
Trade. urging liberalization of import 
and export licensing procedures and 
customs formalities. calling for semi- 
nars on trade promotion to be held 


in Japan in 1959 and in India in 1960, 
and asking that the effects on Asia of 
the European Common Market be 
kept under review by the Commission. 

In the course of debate on this re- 
port, representatives of Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands declared 
that the European Common Market 
aimed at expanding world trade, and 
that there should be no anxieties as to 
its effects on Asia. Representatives of 
Asian countries, however, expressed 
certain doubts, particularly regarding 
customs barriers and the inclusion of 
overseas territories in the Market 
scheme. 

Ihe Mekong River development 
plan is an outgrowth of discussions 
and studies back nearly ten 
vears. Asia’s rivers carry about one 
fourth of all the world’s available run- 
ning water. and constitute more than 
a third of the world’s total water- 
power potential They are also a 
source of danger, for half the popula- 
tion of Asia and the Far East lives in 
the valleys of rivers which rise from 
time to time in devastating floods. 
When FCAFE’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Develop- 
ment was first established in 1949 it 
undertook field investigations of flood 
control on the major rivers of the 
region. In recent years its work has 
shifted gradually to the wider field of 
multi-purpose river basin develop- 
ment, and has completed surveys of 
water resources development in many 


going 


countries of the region 

The Mekong plan is regarded as 
one of the most ambitious programs 
put forward by ECAFE. Potential re- 
sources of the basin for hydroelectric 
power, navigation, irrigation, drain- 
age and flood control are enormous, 
and the development would exceed in 
scope the well-known Tennessee Val- 
lev project in the United States 


isian Prospects 


Q™ of the documents before the 


fourteenth ECAFE session at 
Kuala Lumpur was a comprehensive 
survey of the main economic problems 
and trends in the region. The survey, 
prepared by FCAFE’s staff, warns that 
a Virtual population “explosion” is un- 
Asia and could have dis- 
astrous effects. If present trends con- 
tinue, the report says. the compound- 
ing growth by 1980 will give the 
FCAFE region a population approxi- 
mately as large as the present world 
total. By the year 2000, it estimates, 
two countries alone—China and In- 
dia—-will have a total roughly equiva- 
lent to the world population of 1957 

ipproximately 2.650 million 

These facts point up the possibility 


der wav in 


that hopes of raising per capita in- 


comes may not be realized if popula- 
tion growth continues. For this reason, 
the survey observes, a great deal is at 
stake in the consideration being given 
in a number of ECAFE countries to 
methods of bringing the population 
curve “under the control of national 
policy in the national and interna- 
tional interest.” 
As for the 
though economic 
“satisfactory” in 
and industry. demand on the whole 
outran supply. and there were infla- 


present situation, al- 
conditions were 


1957 in agriculture 


pressures and adverse trade 
circum- 


tionary 
balances which 
stances “somewhat alarming.” 

The survey says that the current 
economic situation in the ECAFE re- 
gion “is not one for complacency.” In 
the background of the economic Brow- 
ing pains looms a challenge to social 
behavior posed by the increasing 
weight of numbers—the population 
question. Nevertheless, it is felt. these 
traditional, recurrent problems can be 
solved, particularly if new natural re- 
sources are brought into play, includ- 
ing mineral resources, untapped hydro- 
electric potential and other atom-age 


made the 


resources and technology. 


Human Rights Commission 


— fourteenth session of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission convened 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
March 10 and adopted an agenda 
which included, among other items. 
consideration of a study on discrimi- 
nation in education, periodic govern- 
ment reports, the right of freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, the United Na- 
tions program of advisory services in 
the field of human rights, and prob- 
lems in freedom of information. Con- 
sideration of two topics—the right of 
asylum and the rights of the child— 
was postponed until the fifteenth ses- 
sion. 

On March 12 the Commission 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
calling for continued annual publica- 
tion of the Yearbook of Human 
Rights, with a limit on its size. On 
March 13 it recommended that its 
sessions be continued on an annual 
basis. 

At its opening meeting the Com- 
mission elected R. S. S. Gunewardene 
of Ceylon as its chairman. 

The fourteenth session is scheduled 
to continue until April 4. 


Trusteeship Derelopments 


ONSTITUTIONAL developments in 
British and French-administered 
Cameroons were reviewed by the Trus- 
teeship Council in March. After ex- 
amining annual reports on the two 
West African trust territories, the 
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Council decided to deter a final evalu- 
ation of reforms in the British Cam- 
eroons until after the 1958 visiting 
mission has reported on conditions 
there. 

The Council noted, however, that 
British Cameroons “is on the threshold 
of changes.” It also noted that before 
attainment of independence by Ni- 
geria, with which the territory is ad- 
ministered as an integral part, the 
people of Northern and Southern 
Cameroons would have to say freely 
what their wishes are as to their own 
future. (See page 36.) 

In its conclusions on the French 
Cameroons the Council commended 
France and the Cameroons Govern- 
ment for the development of political, 
economic and social institutions. It 
felt that the able manner in which 
the Cameroonian Government and 
Legislative Assembly have used the 
considerable powers granted to them 
under the territory’s new statute was 
to be commended. The Council was 
certain that the administering author- 
ity would receive sympathetically any 
requests made by the Cameroonian 
Assembly for future transfers of pow- 
er. (See page 12.) 

Before ending its session, the Trus- 
teeship Council completed its findings 
on the trust territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika. These re- 
ports will be surveyed in a future 
issue of the REVIEW. 


Togoland Elections 


U™ TED NATIONS Commissioner Max 
H. Dorsinville, who was named 
by the General Assembly in December 
1957 to supervise elections in French 


Togoland, declared in a_ broadcast 
from Lomé on March 19 that the 
United Nations observer group had 
access to all sources of information 
and was enabled to witness every 
detail in the pre-election operations. 
Elections in the trust territory are for 
a new legislative body. 

Mr. Dorsinville emphasized that 
the Togolese Government had sole 
responsibility for the organization 
and conduct of the elections, but that 
this responsibility had to be exercised 
in consultation with the United Na- 
tions Commissioner. Commenting on 
recent measures to facilitate registra- 
tion of voters, Mr. Dorsinville said 
the Government had given assurance 
that it would grant without delay all 
necessary documents such as identifi- 
cation papers, certificates of residence 
and papers confirming Togolese na- 
tionality. 

Regarding the Government’s de- 
cision that every voter would have 
his left thumb marked with indelible 
ink, the Commissioner said he at- 
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tributed the greatest importance to 
this measure because it would elimi- 
nate any possibility of multiple voting. 
He said that his observers would re- 
port to him all difficulties and com- 
plaints they considered justified. At 
the time of his broadcast, the United 
Nations observers were watching the 
revision of electoral lists. The Com- 
missioner said that the observers 
would later supervise the distribution 


of electoral cards and the organization 
of polling stations. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. 
Dorsinville is shown talking with 
Prime Minister Nicholas Grunitsky of 
the French Togoland Government 


Costa Rica Law Report 


A’ the request of the Government 
of Costa Rica, a United Nations 
expert is preparing a preliminary re- 
port on electoral law and procedure 
in that country. The study is being 
made under the United Nations pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field 
of human rights. The expert is Horace 
E. Read, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
at the University of Dalhousie in Hali- 
fax, Canada. He was one of three 
individuals chosen by the Costa Rican 
Government. from a list submitted by 
the United Nations Secretary-General, 
to observe the Costa Rican national 
election on February 2. The other 
observers were Dr. Herbert Tingsten, 
an editor from Stockholm, and Dr. 
Ratil Negro. President of the Electoral 
Court of Uruguay. 

The three observers, performing as 
individuals and not as representatives 
of the United Nations, submitted a 
report to the President of Costa Rica. 
It stated that on the basis of their ob- 
servations, they believed that the elec- 
tion was conducted in accordance with 


the law and was characterized by free- 
dom, good order and calm. 

Subsequently, Professor Read was 
asked by the United Nations, at the 
request of the Government of Costa 
Rica, to remain as a United Nations 
expert to study the local electoral law 
and procedure. 


Atomic Radiation Committee 


“no fifteen-member United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation on Febru- 
ary 28 completed a five-week session 
during which it considered a_ basic 
draft of its scheduled report to the 
General Assembly. The draft will be 
put into document form and sent to 
Committee members for further study. 
The Committee will meet again in 
June for review and final approval of 
the report before it is presented to the 
Secretary-General for transmission to 
the Members of the United Nations. 

The report will deal with the effects 
of atomic radiation, including natural 
background radiation, artificial radia- 
tion from medical applications and 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and fallout resulting from nuclear 
weapon tests. It will be concerned 
both with the immediate effects on 
man and his environment and with 
long-range effects on future genera- 
tions. 

Committee findings have been based 
on study of some 180 reports sub- 
mitted by thirty governments, four 
United Nations specialized agencies 
(the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization and 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion), and by the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection 
and the International Commission on 
Radiological Units and Measurements. 

The recently-ended session was the 
fourth held by the Committee. Three 
previous sessions considered specific 
problems including measurements of 
natural and man-made sources of ra- 
diation, the effects of small doses of 
radiation, possible hazards in medical 
uses of radiation, the extent and effects 
of radioactive fallout, the contamina- 
tion from atomic energy installations 
including nuclear power plants, and 
the long-range genetic effects of radia- 
tion (effects that may be passed on 
from an individual to his descend- 
ants). 

At the beginning of the fourth ses- 
sion the Committee considered one 
additional subject, somatic effects 
(effects limited to the individual and 
not passed on to descendants). It 
then began formulating its draft re- 
port as a whole. 
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Ten Years of the 


4 PRIL 7, World Health Day, marks the World Health 
_ Organization’s tenth anniversary—ten years of 
work toward its goal of “the highest possible level of 
health” for everyone. On the occasion of this anniver- 
sary the Review is pleased to offer this appraisal of 


WHO's progress and prospects by its Director-General. 


World Health Organization 


by \l. (,. 


Candau 


Director-General of the World Health Organization 


tj. N YEARS AGO the International Health Conference 

in New York, which brought the World Health 
Organization into being, created not just another piece 
of international machinery but a new idea. It was to 
be not a “world sickness organization,” but one ded- 
icated to health as “a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity” to quote the preamble of WHO's 
constitution. The creation of world health in this sense 
is a very wide objective which requires the concerted 
efforts of all. When wHo was set up, it was with the 
intention that membership should be universal. Today, 
with eighty-five members and three associate members, 
such universality has almost been obtained, and for the 
first time in history the people of the world have now 
at their service a world-wide organization endowed 
with the authority to direct and coordinate interna- 
tional health work, and with the means to make avail- 
able to all countries the knowledge and experience 
needed if their resources for the improvement of health 
are to be put to the best use. 

lo what extent has this organization contributed to 
the improvement of world health? To answer the ques- 
tion I must briefly recall the experience gained by WHO 
during the first ten years of its existence. On the nega- 
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With wHo help, Burma, which has some 200,000 lepers, launched an anti-leprosy campaign. 
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One of the many Japanese polio victims WHO and UNICEI 


have helped indirectly bv providing fellowships for 


personnel to study the latest’ rehabilitation methods 


4s part of the government child welfare program in 
Burma, trained midwives regularly visit mothers in 
order to teach them proper child care techniques 





Tuberculosis is one of the diseases reduced by WHO 
action. Remarkable success has been achieved through 
nass BCG vaccination and new forms of chemotherapy. 


tive side it soon became apparent that the provision of 
supplies and equipment, although essential for many 
countries, could not be the proper function of an or- 
ganization such as WHO, and should be left to UNICEF 
and the various technical assistance schemes. We also 
learned that WHO programs could not be established on 
the basis of a world-wide “system of priorities” but that 


they must be adapted to the particular problems and 


stages of development of each country. On the positive 
side, the early trial-and-error period of WHO has shown 
that concrete gains for public health can result only 
from the effective strengthening of national health 
services and that the main avenues leading to that goal 
are exchange of scientific information, stimulation and 
coordination of research, and raising of standards of 
education and training for all types of health workers. 

Because WHO is able to muster the knowledge and 
experience of medical scientists and doctors all over 
the world; because it can call on the help of govern- 
ments or go to their help; and because, in emergencies, 
it can invoke goodwill, financial resources and supplies, 
beyond the narrow limits of its own budget ($13.5 mil- 
lion for 1958). it can and does help to produce signifi- 
cant results. Let me give you a few examples only: 

Malaria is retreating everywhere. The eradication 
policy established by the World Health Assembly in 
1955 is being implemented in all parts of the world, 
and the complete elimination of this disease in many 
ireas Is no longer a distant goal. 

The remarkable success achieved by mass campaigns 
igainst yaws has confirmed the practicability of eradi- 
cating venereal diseases and treponematoses. 

Through the mass BCG vaccination campaigns and 
the application of the new forms of chemotherapy, ex- 
cellent results are being achieved in reducing tuberculo- 
SIS 

Special research work has been speeded up to find 
an efficient drug against bilharziasis, and to secure every 
possible means of controlling vectors of this disease 
which, because of its wide distribution, has serious 


social and economic effects. 
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WHO has established homes for abandoned babies, where 
“mother-nurses” give them love and care, and which 
undertake to place children in permanent foster homes. 


Good results are being obtained by the use of anti- 
biotics in mass campaigns conducted against trachoma 


and infectious conjunctivitis, which affect no fewer than 
400 million people throughout the world. 

Replies from governments show that efforts to im- 
prove maternal and child health have won widespread 
acceptance and understanding, and have shown startling 
progress 

In order to assist governments in the training of 
technical personnel WHO has awarded 6,396 fellow- 
ships in the last ten years. They were given to fellows 
from 149 countries and territories for study abroad 
The organization of public health and of preventive 
work was the main object of the studies (58 per cent). 
followed by the control of communicable diseases (20 
per cent), and medical education (14 per cent). 

These are but a few examples of what has been done 
in the last ten years to bring about a healthier world 
The achievements have been possible only through 
concerted international action, and there are signs that 
this approach to the control of diseases like tuberculosis, 
leprosy, poliomyelitis, influenza, rabies and malaria may 
turn out to be not only the most efficient, but ultimately 
also the most economical. As an example one may take 
recent developments in malaria control. 

Through mass campaigns, 230 million people have 
been freed from or protected against malaria. How- 
ever, further efforts to bring safety to the more than 
370 million people still exposed to that health hazard 
must reckon with the fact that certain anopheline mos- 
quitoes have become resistant to residual insecticides 
Che alarming growth of this problem may be illustrated 
by the steady increase of resistant mosquito species of 
public health importance from two in 1946 to thirty- 
eight in 1956. The problem is increasing in complexity 
and magnitude more rapidly than progress is being 
made, and not a single practical solution has been 
forthcoming except switching from one insecticide to 
another. 

The wHo Technical Conference on Insect Resistance, 
which met in Geneva last summer, agreed that an in- 
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Vialaria iS relreatine evervwi > now that WHO'S pe Lic 
of eradication ts being inplemented throughout the world 


Its complete CliUNanlon \ lO longel é 


Each member of the Institute of Nutrition, founded 
by WHO's organ in Central America, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, gets a field unit to study nutrition. 





WHO sponsors course on public health aspects 
of radiation protection at Oxford University 


ternational program of collaborative research is not 
only urgently needed and practicable, but that it ts 
essential if practical solutions to the many resistance 
problems are to be hoped for in the foreseeable future. 

An important fact in this context is the dynamic 
nature of the resistance problem as opposed to the more 
Static nature of many of the scientific and technical 
problems facing the world today. The problem of the 
common cold, for example, may not be solved within 
the next decade; the problem itself is unlikely, however. 
to become more serious on that account. The resistance 
problem, on the other hand, intensifies day by day, and, 
as a consequence, it would be irresponsible to dismiss 
the real possibility of a significant increase of insect- 
borne diseases of man 

Since the historic resolution on malaria eradication 
of the eighth World Health Assembly, more and more 
countries have accepted the objective of eradication as 
the goal of their antimalaria activities. Eradication is 
possible because the blood parasite of malaria in man 
dies out naturally within three years. If the cycle of 
transmission (man-to-mosquito-to-man) can be broken, 
and no new cases occur during those three years, then 
the spraying campaign can stop. Mosquitoes will still 
be present, but there will be no sick people from whom 
they can become infected and pass on the infection 
Isolated cases of malaria may still occur if infected per- 
sons come in trom the outside, but a surveillance sys- 
tem brings these cases to light, they are treated, and the 
danger disappears. There is no alternative to this course 
since the eradication of malaria from a single country 


can be only partially successful unless the same result 
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is achieved by its neighbors and the danger of reinfes- 
tation is thus eliminated. 

The influenza pandemic last year provides another 
example of the benefits which can derive from interna- 
tional health cooperation. It is the task of the world- 
wide network of WHO Influenza Centres regularly to ex- 
amine strains of influenza virus from all countries and 
communicate information on the types of strains which 
have to be used at particular times and in particular 
places in the national production of influenza vaccine. 
Last year, this network was subjected to its most serious 


test since its inception in 1947. In just under three 


weeks after receipt by wHo of the first news that a 
significant epidemic was occurring, the organization 
was able to inform health authorities and vaccine-pro- 
ducing laboratories that the responsible virus was un- 
related to all previously isolated strains and that ex- 
isting vaccines were unlikely to give protection. The 
warning was given in time for several countries to pre- 
pare their health services to face the impending epidem- 
ic and, in some countries, significant quantities of vac- 
cine were produced in time for use before the epidemic 
struck 

lwo events of historic importance which occurred 
during 1951 provide yet other examples of the im- 
portance of international health cooperation: the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Pharmacopoeia Inter- 
nationalis and the adoption by the World Health As- 
sembly of the International Sanitary Regulations. 

The specifications for pharmaceutical preparations 
listed in the international pharmacopoeia (of which 
volume II was published in 1955) are all the more 
useful in these days when international travel is on the 
increase, when one medical advance follows another 
in rapid succession and when countries want to take 
the maximum advantage of therapeutic progress in 
other countries. 

The biological standards for which wuHo is respon- 
sible already cover scores of substances and new ones 
come continually under review by the wHo Expert 
Committee on Biological Standardization and by the 
research institutes charged with making assays. The 
organization has a special duty to discourage the un- 
necessary use of drugs which are likely to produce ad- 
diction. It is the authority which advises whether a new 
substance is addiction-producing or not, and its advice 
is given legal force by nations which are parties to the 
international conventions as set up by the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. WHo can, and does, 
issue warnings about substances which may lead to 
harmful habits, and recommends that appropriate safe- 
guards be applied until it can be finally established to 
what extent they are dangerous to public health. For 
example, the organization’s continual watch on_ the 
abuse of the so-called tranquillizers resulted in relevant 
resolutions of the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

The new International Sanitary Regulations drawn 
up by WHO represent the first over-all agreement be- 
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tween the countries of the world on effective and uni- 
form means of checking the spread of disease across 
frontiers. They have reduced a confused and conflicting 
mass of cumbersome conventions to a single, interna- 
tional, legal instrument applied to trade and travellers. 
They have tested a flexible technique of acceptance of 
international regulations through adoption by the World 
Health Assembly, as a replacement for the old, slow 
negotiation of many separate treaties; they have 
achieved some measure of harmony with modern 
epidemiological and health practice, and they have con- 
tributed to the abandonment of a number of question- 
able technical and administrative requirements. 


A Look toward the Future 


From what has been said about the coordinating ac- 
tivities of WHO in regard to diseases like malaria and in- 
fluenza, it can be seen that, even in regard to what we 
may call the old, traditional disease problems, it is the 
duty of WHO to keep pace with current scientific de- 
velopments and progressively to modify its approach 
to specific disease problems in the light both of new 
discoveries and of the changes which may occur in 
epidemiological conditions. In our struggle to achieve 


Brazilian technicians, training with wHo 
experts, work on developing syphilis tests. 


world-wide health and prosperity there is no room for 
complacency. We must be constantly on the alert and 
ready to attack any new problem which arises. 
Increasingly in the years to come, emphasis will be 
laid on the importance of certain health activities in 
which the organization is being called upon to collabor- 
ate with governments, such as the cardiovascular 
diseases, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, rheumatism, influ- 
enza and poliomyelitis; the treatment and the pre- 
vention of emotional and mental disorders; occupation- 
al health: food and drug services; and the health aspects 
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First penicillin plant in Asia was set up in 
India with the aid of WHO, UNTTAA, and UNICEF. 


of nuclear energy. These are the great medical problems 
of tomorrow. 

In discharging its responsibilities with regard to the 
health aspects of nuclear energy. the organization great- 
ly benefits from methods and techniques already 
evolved in other fields for the training of personnel, 
the dissemination of scientific information and the stim- 
ulation and coordination of research. This experience 
has been carefully applied to the two main types of 
activity WHO is required to carry out in developing a 
program on health in relation to nuclear energy: the 
first relates to the use of radioisotopes in medicine and 
public health; the second aims at the protection of popu- 
lations against the risks of radiation. From the direc- 
tives of the World Health Assembly it is clear that 
WHO is concerned only with the health aspects of the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

During its first ten years the World Health Organi- 
zation has fulfilled international tasks taken over from 
its forerunners in international health, including the 
League of Nations Health Organization and the Office 
international d’hygi¢ne publique. But it has also under- 
taken a program of progress toward a healthier world 


beyond anything previously attempted. Together with 


other international agencies, WHO has helped reduce the 
gap that separates the peoples of the well-to-do coun- 
tries from their less fortunate brethren. However mod- 
est, its achievements have at least shown some of the 
possibilities opening up for good and effective interna- 
tional cooperation, and I am convinced that, if the 
great advances gained in science and technology are 
put at the service of all the people of the world, our 
children and their children will live in an age from 
which most of the diseases our grandparents and 
parents took for granted will be banished. 








Renascence 


in the 


Cameroons 


Several territories in Africa have reached an important state of transition in their advance toward the 


Charter’s objective for dependent peoples. Constitutional and political reforms in the twin trust terri- 


rovies of the Cameroons have taken their peoples further along the road to independence. France 


and the United Kinedom, as the administering authorities in the two territories, recently informed 


he Trusteeship Council of these and other developments, which are reviewed on the following pages. 


New Statute for French Cameroons 


1ik in the French Cameroons will tind a land 

ikine contrasts. In the southern Cameroons 

modern hydro-electric station or a harbor 
modern towns and factories. But 

journey northwards, through the 

forests to the dry grasslands bordering the 

ying him to villages of sunbaked mud 

V gaze upon turbaned chiefs and gaily 

lecorated horsemen, hear the shrill music of pipes and 

Nes and, for a moment, imagine himself in a medi- 


Mloslem kingdom 


The visitor will find that the people of this little- 
Known African territory—a country more than half as 
large again as New Zealand—change as constantly as 
the scenery. For the ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion of just over three million is extremely complex 
linguistically, the territory is almost as varied as the 
diversity of its tribes and there is no lingua franca. In 
the northern and less developed areas the old ways of 
tribal authority and feudal customs linger on, but in 
the towns and commercial centres of the south new 


ideas have taken shape. Popular representation in the 
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local councils is rapidly replacing the old tribal structure. 

Political reforms instituted during 1957 by France, 
the administering authority, have accelerated the tempo 
of evolution. The election by universal suffrage of a 
Legislative Assembly was followed by the promulgation 
last April of a new Statute. A Cameroonian Govern- 
ment has been established, endowed with most of the 
powers of internal administration. 

rhese and other developments were recently consid- 
ered by the Trusteeship Council during its appraisal of 
France’s annual report on its stewardship in the terri- 
tory—the second largest under Trusteeship. Details of 
the political reforms were given to the Council by 
Xavier Deniau, special representative of the administer- 
ing authority, who underlined the importance of the 
Decree of April 16, 1957, which promulgated the new 
Statute for the Cameroons. This, he said, represented 
“not a mere reform but a true administrative and polit- 
ical revolution.” Most of the internal administrative 
powers were now in the hands of the Cameroonians. On 
May 9 last, the Statute had become effective and the 
Cameroons became what he described as “a Trust 
State.” 


Tribal chief in the Northern Cameroons 
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A president of the Legislative Assembly was elected 
and a Mr. André-Marie Mbida formed the first Cam- 
eroonian Government. This comprised a prime minister, 
nine ministers and five secretaries of state. These offi- 
cials had been selected from persons with experience 
in public affairs in the former territorial assembly. Last 
October the first bills were enacted; a Cameroonian 
flag, a national anthem and motto were established and 
the Cameroonian Order of Valor was created. A vast 
crowd witnessed the raising of the flag in Yaoundé, 
capital of the territory. Last December the Assembly 
had adopted its first budget. An organic law was also 
adopted, defining the relations between the Executive 
and the Legislature. In this instance the High Commis- 
sioner had exercised the powers conferred on him by 
article 88 of the Decree and had called for a second 
reading of two articles which the Assembly had 
amended in a manner contrary to the guiding principles 
of the Statute. 


Disturbances in the South 


The special representative stressed the peaceful at- 
mosphere in which the new political institutions were 
initiated. This tranquility had, however, been broken in 
the Eseka and the Sanaga-Maritime districts in the 
south. (These areas were the scenes of earlier disturb- 
ances in 1955-56). 


Mr. Deniau said the disorders arose from attempts 
by extremists to incite the people to civil disobedience 


, 


through “deliberately planned violence.” Groups of 
brigands, claiming allegiance to the dissolved political 
parties, fired several villages and killed a number of 
persons. Those murdered included Deputy Samuel 
Wanko, a public works engineer, held in high esteem 
for his progressive views. The murder, committed just 
after the French Senate had promulgated the amnesty 
law, and at the time of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion calling for the end of violence in the Cameroons, 
had “horrified the entire population.” 

Replying to subsequent questions about the disturb- 
ances Mr. Deniau said the attacks were led by individ- 
uals from the dissolved parties and were directed pri- 
marily against people who at one time participated in 
the activities of the UPC (Union des populations du 
Cameroun) but who had later given up acts of violence. 
Attacks had been made on Protestant and Catholic 
teachers, village chiefs, notables and persons who once 
belonged to political parties other than the UPC. There 
had also been attacks on women and children. The 
attacks followed the same pattern: numerous persons led 
by a few men armed with sporting guns would surround 
the victim’s hut by night, kill one or more people, loot 
and destroy the dwelling, raid neighboring huts and then 
withdraw, often taking the women with them. Troops 
had been sent to the districts affected to protect the popu- 
lation and restore public order. The area affected was 
geographically and demographically small compared 
with the rest of the territory and could not be considered 
to represent public opinion. 
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It may be recalled that as a result of outbreaks of 
violence in the southern part of the territory during 1955 
the administering authority had ordered the dissolution 
of the political party, the UPC, and of two affiliated 
groups, the Jeunesse démocratique du Cameroun, and 


the Union démocratique des femmes camerounaises. 
The administering authority explained to the Trusteeship 
Council, last year, that it had taken this action under 
the French law of January 10, 1936, requiring the dis- 
solution of “all associations or groups which (1) pro- 
voke armed demonstrations in the streets; or (2) re- 
semble combat troops or private militias, either in their 
form or their military organization, or (3) aim at 
impairing the unity of the national territory or overturn- 
ing the republican form of government by force.” The 
administering authority described the UPC party as a 
“seditious alliance” which was composed of armed 
bands and which had provoked riots in the territory. 

During the last two years a large number of petitions 
from the UPC and a number of allied organizations, as 
well as from private individuals in the Cameroons, have 
been addressed to the United Nations, protesting against 
the dissolution of the political parties in the territory. 


Local Government 


In local affairs Mr. Deniau told the Council of the 
establishment of an association of mayors and munici- 
pal deputies, a sign of increased interest by the people 
in their local government. Of 68 mayors more than one- 
third were now Cameroonians. The founding of a Cam- 
eroonion civil service, separate from the metropolitan 
civil service, was an initial step toward the establishment 
of special Cameroonian regulations for the remunera- 
tion, recruitment, promotion and administration of per- 
sonnel in the Trust State. Under the Statute’s provi- 
sions, most of the metropolitan employees were now 
seconded and placed at the disposal of the Cameroonian 
Government. The Government had shown a tendency 
to create new administrative sub-divisions, a step which 
complied with a clearly-expressed wish on the part of 
the population. Efforts to “Cameroonize” the civil serv- 
ice were being continued, particularly in the technical 
branches. 


Economic Position 


In the economic sphere the special representative said 
that 1957 was characterized by resumed activity due to 
the rise of prices of certain products, particularly cocoa, 
53,000 tons of which had been exported. All exports 
had increased. Owing to the establishment of many pilot 
plantations, the well-organized plant protection cam- 
paign, the distribution of cuttings and the extension of 
agricultural loans, the yield of the cocoa crop increased 
steadily. Similarly, as a result of the control of banana- 
plant diseases, banana exports had increased from 
66,000 to 85,000 tons in one year, most of the addi- 
tional quantities exported coming from indigenous 
plantations. 

Coffee exports, on the other hand, remained at the 
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previous level, but in view of the increased acreage 
planted with the coffee shrub, there was reason to 
believe that coffee would assume primary importance 
in the near future. In short, with the impetus given by 
the Ministry of Agriculture the production of all crops 
was increasing as the modernization of techniques pro- 
gressed. 

Several agricultural services had had to be reorgan- 
ized. Thus, an act of January 2, 1958 provided for 
reorganization of the Soil Bureau, which was to study 
all development programs with a view to recommend- 
ing precautions against soil impoverishment or making 
other suggestions. 

The country’s most important industrial activity is 
aluminum production. The special representative dis- 
closed that production had greatly increased and by 
next October the Alucam plant would be able to pro- 
duce 45,000 tons annually. Construction of a small 
rolling mill would make it possible to produce metal- 
lurgical products whose sale was assured on the African 
market. 

The industrial plant at Kaélé had been supplemented 
by a new oil press which also ginned cotton, extracted 
the oil-cake and produced its own fuel. A new factory 
for treating lumber was being set up near Bertoua. 

Mutual credit companies had been successfully estab- 
lished. The system was based on the principle of a 
reciprocal guarantee by cooperative members receiving 
long- or short-term loans in the form of equipment 
needed when work was to be done. Mr. Deniau said the 
Crédit du Cameroun could loan up to ten times its sub- 
scribed capital. The credit cooperatives distributed over 
150 million francs in loans — a figure which was 
expected to rise in the future. This had a beneficial 
effect on production in the territory. 


Social Progress 


In the social sphere the special representative re- 
ported various improvements in health and educational 
facilities. Mobile units were waging a successful cam- 
paign against yaws and leprosy; better housing was 
being provided and more social centres set up. In labor 
relations there had been only four collective disputes 
during 1957, none of which involved work stoppages. 
Three main measures designed to protect the right of 
labor were enacted at the end of 1957: an order raising 
the guaranteed minimum wage and establishing new 
wage classifications; an act increasing the rate for fam- 
ily allowances payable by the Family Allowance Fund, 
as well as for maternity benefits; and an Order modify- 
ing the distribution of seats for trade unions in the 
Advisory Labor Commission, thereby increasing trade 
union representation. 

The special representative reported an increase of 
200 classes and 200 more teachers in the public pri- 
mary schools during 1957. The number of pupils 
showed a 14 per cent increase over those attending 
school in 1956. Enrollments in the mission schools had 
also increased. Some 30 scholarship holders had finished 

(Continued on page 33) 





A Conference Plans a Program 
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CONFERENCE of Non-Governmental Organizations 
#2 on United Nations Information, held at United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, on February 26 and 
27, outlined plans for the observance this year of the 
tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. More than 400 partici- 
pants from 175 national and international organizations 
were represented at the two-day session, which was 
held in cooperation with the Department of Public In 
formation. This was the largest conference of such o1 


ganizations so far held at Headquarters 
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non-governmental organizations meet 


[he participants revealed a deep interest in the tenth 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration and pledged 
themselves to the task of furthering plans for its ob- 
servance. A series of resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference called upon the organizations to assist in the 
distribution of the text of the Universal Declaration, and 
to facilitate translations in order to make it available to 
the greatest number of people. The organizations were 
also asked to transmit to the United Nations Secretariat 
information concerning the ratification and implementa- 
tion by governments of conventions dealing with hu- 
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man rights. This information, the Conference resolved, 
was to be made available by the Department of Public 
Information. 

In another resolution, the Conference recommended 
that a permanent exhibit on the role of non-govern- 
mental organizations in the United Nations be estab- 
lished at United Nations Headquarters. 

The Conference asked non-governmental organiza- 
tions to make available to the Department of Public 
Information reports on the methods and experiences 
of those who have engaged in comparing law and prac- 
tice with the standards of the Universal Declaration. 
The Department was invited to make available to the 
non-governmental organizations a digest of the infor- 
mation on methods used. 

The Conference further recommended that a con- 
certed program regarding human rights be undertaken 
by non-governmental organizations at the local level in 
order to awaken interest in and understanding of the 
Universal Declaration and to promote its further im- 
plementation. 

Non-governmental organizations were asked to use 
their influence to have governments urge the comple- 
tion at the earliest possible time of the draft interna- 
tional covenants on human rights. The draft covenants 
—one on civil and political rights and the other on 
economic, social and cultural rights—are being con- 
sidered by the United Nations. 

A nine-member Executive Committee, with an even- 
tual increase to eighteen members, is to maintain liaison 
between non-governmental organizations and the De- 
partment of Public Information. 

In an address to the Conference, Ahmed S. Bokhari, 
Under-Secretary for the Department of Public Informa- 
tion, referring to the adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion ten years ago, declared that, when contemporary 
events were seen in proper perspective, it might be 
judged “the most important action taken by the United 
Nations,” and of greater long-term importance than 
current political issues. 

Mr. Bokhari explained the background to his De- 
partment’s work with non-governmental organizations 
and said it was trying in every way to give added im- 
portance to the role of non-governmental organizations 
in the Department’s program. He emphasized that the 
general principles underlying the Universal Declaration 
were not new but were the product of age-old religious 
and cultural forces which had influenced the develop- 
ment of mankind. He pointed out that because we were 
living in an intensely practical age we might tend to 
lose sight of the value of general principles when, in 
the long run, general principles might prove to be “the 
most practical of our possessions.” The remarkable fact 
of the Universal Declaration was that its principles had 
been found acceptable to all the diverse peoples of the 
United Nations. 

Non-governmental organizations, he remarked, were 
eminently fitted to stimulate public interest in the Uni- 
versal Declaration and for making its provisions as 
widely known as possible. This, he said, was the main 
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purpose behind observance of the tenth anniversary of 


the Declaration. 

While no one questioned the principles contained in 
the Universal Declaration, the question of application 
of specific rights offered an unlimited field for discus- 
sion, Mr. Bokhari observed. 

Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, addressed the Conference on the 
application of basic human rights to the peoples living 
in trust and non-self-governing territories. 

He referred to the steady progress which had taken 
place in recognition of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as a right. Abstract discussions of this nature had 
taken place for some time, he declared, but practical 
implementation had been going on quietly through 
United Nations activities. : 

One quarter of the world’s population had acquired 
self-rule since 1945, he emphasized, and more than a 
score of nations had been brought into the councils of 
the United Nations. The aim of leading peoples toward 
independence or self-government was in fact being car- 
ried out, he added, and this program had enriched the 
field of human understanding and the prospects of 
world peace. 

Mr. Cohen then described developments in trust ter- 
ritories, where United Nations reports and missions 
had shown that many old institutions were giving way 
to implementation of the principles in the Universal 
Declaration. He described progress in the status of wo- 
men, the elimination of “bride price”, and the import- 
ance of petitions to the United Nations. 

Behind the disappearance of discrimination and the 
emergence of freedom from prejudice lay the Universal 
Declaration, whose principles were not compulsory. It 
was the one declaration of the world’s peoples, he con- 
cluded, that had exerted an immediate and practical 
influence. 

The Conference elected Roger N. Baldwin, of the 
International League for the Rights of Man, as Chair- 
man. Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, of the United Nations 
Association for Canada, and Kirtley F. Mather, of the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
were chosen First and Second Vice-Presidents, respec- 
tively. 

After his election, Mr. Baldwin declared that the 
work of the Conference was a two-way street. Partici- 
pants in the Conference could hear from the United 
Nations about its work and review developments, but, 
at the same time, they should play a part in making 
suggestions about information on the human rights 
programs. 

It was on December 10, 1948, that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, without a dissenting vote, 
adopted at Paris—the birthplace of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man—the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. The Assembly proclaimed the Universal 
Declaration, the first universal proclamation of its kind 
in the world, as a common standard of achievement for 
all peoples and all nations. 
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Ihe date of the adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion has officially been proclaimed by the Assembly as 
Human Rights Day, and it has been celebrated every 
year by many countries all over the world. The United 
Nations seeks to disseminate the Declaration as widely 
as possible and to make its scope and meaning better 
known. 

On July 24, 1957, the Economic and Social Council 
urged all Member States and members of the specialized 
agencies to join in observing the tenth anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration. Non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status with the Council were in- 
vited to promote the observance of this anniversary in 


cooperation with their national and local affiliates. 


Throughout the world non-governmental organiza- 
tions make a study of the United Nations a part of 
their programs. There are many international organiza- 
tions and also prominent national organizations in 
nearly all countries which are active in this work. The 
Charter takes formal cognizance of the contribution 
non-governmental organizations may make to the work 
of the Economic and Social Council and, under Article 
71, consultative status with the Council has_ been 
granted so far to some 300 of them. 

rhe interests of these non-governmental organizations 
with consultative status range widely from trade unions 
to veterans’ organizations, from social welfare and 
teacher’s associations to lawyers’ and engineering 
groups, and from tax experts’ to youth and women’s 
organizations 

The United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion has established at Headquarters special arrange- 
ments for information purposes for representatives of 
all non-governmental organizations, national and inter- 
national, of recognized standing, in order to promote un- 
derstanding of the aims and achievements of the United 
Nations. Facilities are provided for these representa- 


tives to attend meetings and to receive appropriate doc- 
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comprehensive volume 


umentation and other material of general information. 

Non-governmental organizations were asked by the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights in 
March 1957 to emphasize human rights at their con- 
ferences in 1958 and it was suggested that, individually 
or in groups, they might draw up and adopt resolutions 
reaffirming their support for the Universal Declaration. 

The seventh Conference of Consultative Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations, meeting in Geneva in July 
1957, stressed the importance of having non-govern- 


mental organizations publicize their opinion on human 


rights through radio, press and television, as well as 
through educational institutions. This was called for “in 
order to reach the widest range of world opinion and 


persuade governments and peoples to live up to the 


standards” of the Universal Declaration. 

Conferences of non-governmental organizations are 
held once a year, as a rule, at United Nations Head- 
quarters. The major theme of the February conference 
was the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration. 
The two-day conference was split into two working 
groups. 

The first group, with Miss Freda S. Miller, of the 
International Alliance of Women, as Chairman, dis- 
cussed plans for the tenth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration. The second group, with John R. Inman, 
of the Church Peace Union, as Chairman, studied prob- 
lems of disseminating information on the work of the 
United Nations in the drafting of international cove- 
nants on human rights. 

George J. Janecek, Director of the Public Liaison 
and Distribution Division of the Department of Public 
Information, at the closing session of the Conference, 
thanked the non-governmental organizations on behalf 
of the Secretary-General. He declared that the United 
Nations was dependent on the non-governmental or- 
ganizations for the carrying out, particularly at the local 
level, of the successful observance of the tenth anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration. 
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Asian Water Traffic, New Style 


bee far-flung networks of rivers, canals and other in- 

land waterways in Asia and the Far East have tradi- 
tionally presented a colorful picture of barges, junks and 
other typically oriental river craft, some pulled by 
draught animals, some propelled by a sweep, some 
carried by the current, some driven by the wind, and 
some pushed by the modern propeller. Slowly in some 
waterways, more swiftly in others, mechanized carriers 
have been crowding in upon those moved by manpower 
and wind. And with the growing importance of the 
rivers and canals for moving the ever-increasing flow of 
cargo and passengers, strong and compelling forces are 
at work to modernize this scene even further. 

Among innovations being introduced into this picture, 
or likely to be introduced in the future, are hydrofoil- 
supported passenger carriers skimming the water at about 
forty-five miles per hour; hydro-jet propelled craft; 
economical, efficient, tank-tested prototype ships; suction 
dredgers; push-and-pull tugs; and scientific weed-re- 
movers; uniformly colored and uniformly shaped buoys, 
shore markers and other navigational aids; and, almost 
everywhere, the powerful throb of the diesel engine. 

Asian waterway experts have been attracted by the 
possibility of using hydrofoil-supported vessels for in- 
land water transportation. They are faster and more 
economical than rail and road transportation, and could 
contribute considerably to relieving the mounting con- 
gestion of passenger traffic on land. These vessels have 
an undercarriage resembling those of some types of sea- 
planes. The hull is mounted on a stilt-like structure. 
When the ship gathers speed the hull rises in the water. 
Resistance is thus reduced and the vessel can cruise at 
an economical speed of about forty-five miles per hour. 

Successful trials of such craft have been made in the 
Soviet Union and a Soviet expert reported recently that 
favorable experiences have been recorded with sixty- 
passenger craft of this type. Experts have considered the 
possibility of using this type of transportation in Asia 
and have suggested that demonstrations and trials might 
be organized by an international agency. 

Meeting recently under the auspices of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, experts have also stressed the importance of sys- 
tematic development of coastal shipping and recom- 
mended that the countries in the region agree on the 
approximate size and design of prototype coasters. 

If prototypes were agreed upon, production and 
maintenance and the supply of spare parts would be 
easier and more economical, and all could benefit from 
the experience and advice of the best available naval 
architects and marine engineers. Also, exhaustive tests 
could be made in the world’s best tank-testing facilities 
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to ensure maximum efficiency in hull design and pro- 
pulsion. The vessels agreed upon could then be built in 
a pilot shipyard where workmen and technicians from 
other countries in the region could be trained for build- 
ing similar ships at home. 

Information reaching ECAFE indicates that the Soviet 
Union has also developed inland cargo vessels with 
hydro-jet propulsion, specially suitable for smaller 
rivers. This form of propulsion might be suitable for the 
canal and river networks in Asia. Since the war, the 
Soviet Union has replaced many of its steam boats with 
diesel craft, and many of the wooden barges with steel 
scows, often self-propelled. 


Change in Propulsion Methods 


Another development in the Soviet Union noted by 
ECAFE is the change in propulsion techniques. Whereas 
in 1952 only 5.3 per cent of barge traffic was pushed 
rather than pulled, the push flotillas in 1956 carried 
30 per cent of the cargo transported by inland water- 
ways. The pushing technique has been found to be 15 
to 20 per cent more efficient. 

As to coastal shipping, ECAFE found that the per- 
formance of Japan’s coastwise fleet increased in 1956 
to 34,000 million ton-kilometers, representing 73 per 
cent of the weight-distance performance of the national 
railways. This coastal traffic, carrying mostly coal, oil, 
pig iron, steel and other metals, helped to relieve the 
heavily congested railways. 

The importance of carrying bulk cargoes by sea in 
Japan is demonstrated by the fact that the average dis- 
tance covered by coastwise cargo was 960 kilometers as 
against 229 kilometers for rail-borne cargo. The Gov- 
ernment estimates that 60 per cent of Japan’s coasters 
—820 steel and 22,622 wooden ships—are outmoded 
and will have to be replaced in the near future. 

Another change noted in the Asian inland waterways 
is that the navigable waters are becoming safer. Several 
countries and territories in the area have adopted a new 
uniform method of buoying and marking the channels, 
an innovation promoted by ECAFE and adapted for Asia. 
The countries and territories which have adopted this 
system are Brunei, Cambodia, Ceylon, the Republic of 
China, India, North Borneo, Sarawak and Viet Nam. 
Pakistan will probably adopt the system, Burma has 
accepted it in principle, and Indonesia is considering it. 

EcaFe has urged countries which have not already 
done so to adopt the League of Nations “agreement for 
a uniform system of maritime buoyage,” in order to 
assure uniformity in all navigable channels giving access 


to the sea. 





Paul-Amaury Michel, architect 
of United Nations Pavilion, 
shows view from top of ramp to 
Minister of State Camille Gutt 


The Brussels 1958 


Entrance to UN Pavilion, with 
the atomium, centre-piece of 
fair grounds, showine at left 


Model of the United Nations 
Pavilion at Brussels Fair, 
shown without its dome. 
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\ THEN, five years ago, the Belgian Government de- 

cided to promote a Universal and International 
Exhibition to be held in 1958 in Brussels, the first since 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939, they were taxed 
as being over-optimistic for disregarding the political 
uncertainties of the immediate future. Yet, five years 
have passed and the project has matured. 

The Belgian organization established to stage the 
Exhibition has worked during these five peaceful years 
towards the success of what will be a demonstration of 
progress among and for men of goodwill. The pavilions 
of Belgium and the Congo, as well as those of fifty- 
two countries and international organizations, have 
taken shape and vie with each other for originality and 
modernism. And the 500 acres of the 1958 Brussels 
Exhibition will be opened to the public on April 17 
when the King of the Belgians will congratulate the 
organizers for their constructive optimism, for their 
fajth in peace. 

“The large Powers and the small Powers will be there 
to vaunt their peaceful achievements. The Orient and 
the Occident will compare their culture and state their 
belief in the destiny of man. The forty million expected 
visitors will take in art and science, economy and in- 
dustry. The thousand conventions and cultural events 
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By Henri Fast 


Commissioner of the United Nations Section 
of the Brussels Exhibition 


Universal and International Exhibition 


which are to take place during the six months of the 
Exhibition will bring to Brussels more knowledge and 
artistic enjoyment than can ever be brought home over 
many years anywhere in the world. More important 
even, the visitors will learn to understand how small 
this world has become, how interdependent have be- 
come the nations of our planet, to what extent wealth 
and progress cannot remain the privilege of a few na- 
tions, how peace can and must be maintained by a bet- 
ter understanding between the peoples of this earth. 

But, an International Exhibition must have its spec- 
tacular side, as witnessed by the Tour Eiffel, left over 
from the Paris World Fair of 1889. Brussels bows to 
modern advances and has built an Atomium consisting 
of nine spheres representing the arrangement of atoms 
in an elementary crystal of metal. This gigantic metal- 
lic construction rising to a height of over 300 feet ap- 
pears as an immense cube resting on one of its angles, 
with eight spheres marking the extremities of the cube 
and one in the centre. The spheres, each 59 feet in 
diameter, are connected to each other by tubes 10 feet 
in diameter equipped with escalators or travelling belts. 
Every part of the remarkable structure is open to the 
public. The Atomium is symbolic of the importance to 
the future of the world of knowledge relating to the 





structure of matter and the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Thus, some of its spheres large sound- 
proofed, thermically-insulated and air-conditioned halls 

are used to display these peaceful uses. A fast lift 
takes visitors up the central column to the top sphere 
in 25 seconds 

But if this spectacular and unusual structure will 
dominate the Exhibition, many of the pavilions are no 
less attractive. The United States pavilion, for instance, 
vill prove to be a big draw. It is the world’s largest 
circular building (340 feet diameter, 95 feet high) 
without any interior columns. One of the remarkable 
features of this building is its “bicycle wheel” suspen- 
sion roof of plastic attached to an inner metallic rim 
with high tension steel cables 

Phe Soviet Union section ts planned around a gigantic 
rectangular parthenon with a statue of Lenin in its 
centre. All the parts were built in the USSR and 
transported in sections (1.500 tons of steel structure, 
200 tons of aluminum, 16,000 square metres of mirrors ) 
to Brussels. The building includes a 1500-seat theatre. 

The United Kingdom pavilion comprises three sec- 
tions of an original design. It includes a series of gar- 


dens recalling English parks, a 40-feet-high industrial 


Occupying over six acres, the French exhibit is 
one of the five largest in the Foreign Section. 


The interior of the USSR Pavilion consists of an 
enormous exhibition hall and a circular gallery 


building and a British inn which caters to the most 
fastidious tastes in an atmosphere of old tradition. 
Canada is the only member of the Commonwealth 


participating in the Fair. Its steel building has three 


floors and the ground floor comprises a theatre. 

France’s pavilion is probably the most elegant of 
the Exhibition. The French participation includes a 
building erected by the city of Paris and one can well 
imagine the beauty of its contents and the skill French 
artisans will have employed to make it a success 

The German pavilion will constitute, above all, a 
centre of German culture and, in the words of one of 
the German organizers, will “wish to renew contact with 
the traditions of the age of Goethe.” 

The Belgians naturally have the largest share in the 
Exhibition, not only by the number of their buildings 
but also by the various events they are organizing. 

Because of the humanistic inspiration which guided 
the theme of the Brussels Exhibition, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in agreement with the 
Specialized Agencies, accepted the Belgian Govern- 
ment invitation to have a United Nations family par- 
ticipation in the Fair. To this end a Belgian non-profit 
organization was set up under the chairmanship of 


Britain’s exhibit includes a government pavilion 
reminiscent of Tudor England's gabled roof-tops. 


The United States Pavilion, a circular structure, ts 
mainly of plastic and gold-finished steel sheeting. 
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Minister of State Gutt, former President of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, to deal with its financial and 
material aspects. 

The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
such as UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, the International 
Labor. Organization, the World Bank and a dozen 
other members of the United Nations family, are all 
represented in a single building the main part of which 
is a vast hall covered by a 140-foot span concrete 
cupola without central supports, the largest ever built 
in Europe. This co-operative effort is divided up into 
three themes: first, the challenge; second, the results 
achieved so far; third, the ultimate goal. 

What is this challenge? 

In the world of today the tempo of political and 
technical development is rapidly increasing. With the 
widening of contacts between peoples, brought about 
chiefly by modern inventions such as the radio, the 
cinema and aviation, the benefits of civilization are 
being spread at a rate undreamed of fifty years ago. 

The present rapid tempo, however, is inevitably at- 
tended by a thirst for new demands, further accentu- 
ated and increased by the world’s ever-expanding pop- 
ulation (it will be double today’s figure by the year 
2000) not to speak of certain vital human require- 
ments which we cannot begin to satisfy with our pres- 
ent volume of human productivity. 


United Nations Exhibit 


This situation raises many problems which are both 
critical and urgent. They relate to every factor con- 
ditioning the life of men and the existence of nations. 
They are concerned with the preservation of peaceful 
relations between nations and the promotion of social 
and economic justice, the establishment of the rule of 
law between men and between nations. They relate 
to economic development, to food, health, welfare, edu- 
cation, culture and science. They are linked with jobs 
and social security, with children’s needs, with re- 
sources, productivity and consumption, with communi- 
cations and transport, assistance to less-developed 
countries, with help when disaster strikes. 

The role of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies is to provoke, encourage and develop co-oper- 
ation between men and nations in the search for solu- 
tions to these problems and in realizing the promise 
of the United Nations Charter for “social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” 

But what is the action, the concrete action taken un- 
der the United Nations system to solve these problems? 

The United Nations pavilion at the Brussels Ex- 
hibition attempts to show how international co-oper- 
ation has been established through the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security Council. It offers as 
examples of positive results the end of fighting in 
Korea, in Kashmir, in Palestine. 

The efforts to secure world disarmament and the ju- 
dicial procedure for the peaceful settlement of conflicts, 
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successfully applied by the International Court of Jus- 


tice, are outlined. 

The United Nations pavilion also illustrates the prob- 
lems and efforts connected with the establishment of 
a true community of nations: economic development, 
particularly through technical assistance; technological 
exchanges (including the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy); the trusteeship system; and the possibilities of 


advancement given to non-self-governing territories. 


Promoting International Cooperation 


A substantial portion of the United Nations pavilion 
is devoted to the measures taken to solve two prob- 
lems of the utmost importance both for the world of 
today and of tomorrow: the development of the world’s 
resources, and social development. It is here that the 
predominant role of the Specialized Agencies’ activities 
is emphasized. 

In presenting all these activities—in stressing all the 
collective efforts made to solve the problem of the 
modern world, in demonstrating international co-oper- 
ation, the family of the United Nations hopes to pro- 
mote action in international co-operation and mutual 
understanding between men, ultimately leading to a 
greater well-being of mankind and the safeguarding of 
peace itself. 

To demonstrate its activities the United Nations pa- 
vilion avails itself of the most varied and ultramodern 
techniques. Of course such old stand-bys as the photo- 
graphic display and panels are not entirely discarded, 
but visitors are able to study a miniature dam in full 
operation, a large model of the United Nations General 
Assembly Hall, a special presentation of air traffic con- 
trol across the seas, an “Atlas” of the clouds showing 
how they influence weather forecasts, an unusual rep- 
resentation of the interaction and mutual influence of 
Oriental and Occidental cultures, as well as a series 
of other exhibits. 

Perhaps one of the most striking exhibits is the one 
depicting the vast program launched by the United Na- 
tions, and especially the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, to improve the conditions of the Indians living 
on the high plateau of the South American Andes. 

To mark the United Nations’ participation in the 
Brussels Exhibition, a special set of sixteen stamps 
(total value: equivalent of two dollars) is on sale in 
the United Nations pavilion. Under a special agree- 
ment with the Belgian Government and by courtesy of 
the Belgian postal authorities, the stamps are valid 
only for letters posted inside the pavilion where an 
official post-office is installed. Philatelists interested in 
these stamps (the issue will be fairly small) can pur- 
chase them by correspondence from UNEXPO, c/o 
United Nations Postal Administration, United Nations, 
New York, at a cost of $2.40 per set. 

This then is the six-months Brussels 1958 Universal 
and International Exhibition dedicated to a “balance 
sheet for a more human world.” Belgium is sparing 
no efforts to make it the huge success it deserves. 
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Part Ill 


Answers to Questions on Technical Assistance 


Could population growth defeat the effort 


to improve living conditions? 


The need for some expansion of technical assistance 
activities is emphasized by the pressure exerted by the 
world’s rapidly increasing population. It is generally 
agreed that this increase is proceeding at a rate of 
60,000 or more persons per day; and most of the new 
births occur in the very regions of Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America where conditions are 
least fitted to support an increase 

In a country like Egypt, where poverty, disease and 
underemployment are widespread, the population, now 
some 23,000,000, is increasing by about 1,000,000 pe 
year. The extension of Egypt’s limited agricultural land 
will involve very costly irrigation schemes which will 
take many years to complete, and the establishment of 
new industries will require much capital and much time 
In these circumstances, and in the light of present 
expectations, even a great effort by the Egyptian people 
may succeed only in maintaining the present low stand 
ard of living or one very little better 

In India, where the Government has launched a vast 
program of economic and social development, the pop 
ulation is increasing so fast that even that huge program 
may be unable to do more than provide the still bigger 
population of tomorrow with a standard of living as 
bad as that of today 

While this problem of rapid population growth em 
phasizes certain dangers, the idea of making progress 
despite them must be firmly adhered to. Technical assis 
tance is not a labor of Sisyphus; the stone being pushed 
uphill will not necessarily roll down again. It is not 
always the expected which happens in history. Trends 
alter, and apparently firm tendencies may prove decep 
tive. It cannot be stated dogmatically that the popula- 


tion growth which has been so characteristic of the last 
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two or three centuries in various parts of the world will 
continue at the same rate. History is full of intangible 
elements and of changes which could not be foreseen 
It is at least possible that an unpredictable slowing 
down in the rate of population growth may change the 
whole picture over the next generation or two. 

Even if no such change occurs, however, the outlook 
is by no means without hope. Fao is helping to coor- 
dinate a far-reaching campaign to increase the world’s 
production of food through agriculture and fisheries. 
This campaign involves bringing under cultivation con- 
siderable areas of land now wasted and substantially 
increasing yields from land already cultivated by inade- 
quate methods. Quite apart from this campaign, recent 
research has suggested that an entirely new food supply 
may be obtained by the large-scale cultivation of various 
algae. Discoveries along these lines may open up fresh 
possibilities for feeding mankind. 

When considering the question of population in 
crease, it should be borne in mind that each child who 
is saved from death represents not only an additional 
mouth to feed, but the potential value of a human brain 
\ reckless waste of human talent has occurred, because 
so many hundreds of millions of men and women have 
been allowed to go down to their early graves, com- 
pletely unaware of the talents which they might have 
developed if given a chance. Among those millions, 
there must have been some in whom lay dormant the 
spark of genius itself, a genius which never had the 
opportunity to flower. Perhaps some of the problems 
which now baffle the world may be solved in the next 
generation by children saved from death in this way and 
given the chance of proper development. 

This is more than an attractive daydream. A striking 
example of what can be achieved is the case of a girl 
of an Indian tribe living, in Stone Age conditions, in 
the depths of a South American jungle. When discov- 
ered by a European anthropologist, this child was mis- 
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TECHNICAL assistance to the economically less 

developed countries is one of the most constructive 
activities of the United Nations. The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program has come to be accepted 
as an important factor in building tomorrow’s world, 
and discussions are now in progress which aim at a 
considerable expansion of the program’s scope and work. 

The editors hope the reader will find some of his 
questions about technical assistance answered in the 
following article, which is the third in a series of three 
published in the Review. The others appeared in the 
February and March issues. The purpose of the ques- 
tions posed and the answers given is to describe the 
aims of the program, its organization, the kind of people 
who are working to carry it out, some of its achieve- 


ments, and its prospects for the future. 


taken at a little distance for a monkey. Despite the 
utterly primitive nature of her background, she did 
conspicuously well at a mission school and later became 
a qualified assistant in anthropology, speaking three 
Western languages. This example could be paralleled in 
the experience of many fundamental education teachers. 
The human race includes a vast reservoir of unknown 
talent; it has almost unlimited supplies of initiative and 
resourcefulness and the faith which overcomes “insur- 
mountable” obstacles. Many of the great advances in 
history have been based upon ideas which, in the light 
of contemporary expectation, seemed impossible. It was, 
however, the contemporary view of future possibilities 
which turned out to be too narrow. This may be the 
case with those who take a pessimistic view of the 
world’s food supply. Mankind’s achievement by using 
only a fraction of his potential is already impressive 
What will be the effect of releasing his full powers? 


How far are “modern” standards applicable 


in a “non-modern” setting? 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that what is 
required in the face of these problems is a rapid in- 
troduction of “Western” methods into other parts of the 
world. Every race will have its own distinctive contribu- 
tion to make, and standardization of cultural patterns 
would mean a great impoverishment from the human 
point of view. Unless great care is taken, the effect of 
introducing unfamiliar standards and new economic and 
social patterns into an ancient framework may very well 
be emotionally and psychologically harmful. It is easily 
possible, for instance, to bring a ruthless and selfish 
competitive element into a society which has previously 
known a great degree of solidarity among its members. 
Under the new system, there is a danger that those who 
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One phase of the joint efforts of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru 
to improve the tot of their Andean Indians, with technical 
assistance, is the modernization of carpet weaving methods. 
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fail to win the strenuous race for success may become 
derelicts for whom nobody feels responsible. From there 
it Is an easy step to the formation of a resentful and 
restless proletariat without roots or prospects. 

The “latest” techniques are not necessarily the best for 
an economically underdeveloped nation. A streamlining 
to cut down staff in an administrative service may 
merely result in throwing many officials onto public 
charity and in demoralizing the rest. To sow rice seed 
“economically” by plane might be undesirable in coun- 
tries where this would take away from many farmers 
the possibility of doing productive work. An eminent 
Western engineer was shocked to see thousands of 
Asian men and women carrying earth on their heads 
during the construction of a hydroelectric dam. He 
could not understand why the engineers responsible had 
not asked for modern earth-moving equipment. It was 
explained to him that, pending the results of irrigation 
and power production, the dam was robbing thousands 
of the local inhabitants of their livelihood. Earth-carry- 
ing was a form of work which was useful and non- 
demoralizing. It was bringing a livelihood for numerous 
families into a region whose economy had been nearly 
paralyzed by the first stages of progress. 

Another specialist was asked whether he would advise 
on the improvement of village hand-weaving techniques 
in an Asian country. He refused because, as he said, 
Western experience showed the advantages of con- 
centrating production in large textile mills. He had not 
realized that the purpose of this technical assistance 
mission was to give the peasants a profitable secondary 
activity supplementing their part-time agricultural work 
and that, if they were displaced by textile mills, there 
was no large variety of other occupations waiting to 
absorb them. 

One essential difference between the highly indus- 
trialized countries and those economically underde- 
veloped is in the attitude toward producing and selling 
goods. In the underdeveloped countries, economists 
must find ways and means to increase national produc- 
tion so as to keep pace with the growth of a population 
which is already almost destitute. On the other hand, 
an American scientist, Rear Admiral Rickover, has said 
that the flood of goods coming off America’s production 
lines is so tremendous that it is necessary to spend on 
persuading people to buy them a sum equal to the cost 
of all of America’s primary and secondary public 
schools. 

At least as important as caution in recommending 
economic changes is the attention which must be given 
to psychological and cultural patterns. Each people has 
evolved, in the course of many centuries, its Own way 
of doing things. That way may strike others as strange. 
but it must be respected. Deeply held religious beliefs 
and traditional practices are part of the essential fabric 
of life. Their effect on proposed changes must be taken 
into account, however little the technical expert from 
abroad may at first understand their importance. For 
example, a non-Moslem expert in a Moslem country 
must understand that family and community relation- 
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ships have their basis in the Koran itself, in the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet or in Koranic law as developed in 
the light of his teachings. Thus, Islamic sacred law 
encourages partnership, but forbids the lending of 
money against payment of interest. This means that 
some special adaptation of non-Islamic customs must 
be found by an economic expert if the cooperation of 
the people is to be enlisted, and without their cooper- 


ation no real progress can be achieved. 


Is progress necessarily slow? 


It is obvious that the economy, the health standards, 
the diet or the educational system of a country, even 
a small country, cannot be changed overnight. Much 
less can this be done in a larger country which, for one 
reason or another, has not benefited from economic and 
social progress elsewhere. It would be unwise to count 
on too rapid a change or to encourage the belief that 
higher contributions to the special fund and the sending 
out of a few more experts would solve such vast prob- 
lems in a few years. Moreover, such changes may, if not 
handled carefully, sometimes bring a mixed crop of 
benefits and drawbacks. The advance cannot be pre- 
cipitate, and certain conditions need to be satisfied if 
the full advantages of progress are to be reaped. 

Before they can derive real benefit from technical 
assistance, the underdeveloped countries must be able 
to call upon a sufficient number of trained persons 
within their own borders to carry on the task unaided. 
The whole gamut of responsibilities must be covered, 
from organizing the country’s taxation system to know- 
ing how to service a mechanical plow and how to repair 
it when it breaks down. Until this special knowledge 
and practical experience are sufficiently widespread at 
all levels, there will continue to be inefficiency and the 
risk of breakdowns, especially if any attempt is made 
to force the pace beyond what a given country can 
stand. 

There is, again, always a certain element of doubt 
regarding the power of resistance which newly intro- 
duced ideas and unfamiliar techniques will possess 
against the wearing effect of time and older habits of 
thought. The deeper workings of the human mind are 
involved here, and technical assistance experience is not 
yet advanced enough for anyone to be certain how much 
of a given initiative will remain after ten years or a 
generation in an environment that is not necessarily 
congenial. It is no easy matter to change habits of 
thought which go back for centuries. The most success- 
ful experts are usually those who fully realize this fact 
and who take pains to adapt their ideas to local condi- 
tions, even if this means giving up some of their bright 
hopes. What the people of a country do after the expert 
has left them is what really matters. Few of them will 
trouble to continue working in unfamiliar ways unless 
they have been genuinely convinced that it is to their 
advantage. 
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To bring about that conviction involves more than a 
logical presentation of the case for change. Human 
habits have an emotional basis which is deeper and 
much more resistant to change than man’s reasoning 
power. If technical assistance is to be set in its proper 
perspective, one thing must be borne clearly in mind. 
Industrialization, applied science, the mechanical ap- 
proach to physical problems have been guiding motives 
in the economically developed countries for nearly two 
centuries. Education in those countries has adapted 
itself, generation by generation, to the economic and 
social changes resulting therefrom. The outlook of citi- 
zens of those countries has altered as society itself grad- 
ually changed under the impact of democratic govern- 
ment, industrialization, the emphasis on engineering, the 
modern credit system and all the other elements which 
make up their contemporary structure. 

No such change has taken place in the underde- 
veloped countries or, if it has, the change has affected 
only a handful of people. It is unwise to expect that 
the techniques and methods of highly industrial societies, 
evolved by trial and error during five or six generations, 
can be transferred, directly and without preparation, to 
non-industrial societies where the outlook of the aver- 
age citizen has remained untouched by those elements 
which have changed the world elsewhere. Ten years, 
even of the most careful planning, are an inadequate 
substitute for two centuries of gradual change. And 
there is no reason why change should necessarily, and 
as a matter of course, follow the standard pattern. 

If this essential fact were to be lost sight of, the result 
might be that the new ideas would wither away in an 
unprepared soil. Alternatively, by growing too fast, 
they might provoke a breakdown of values the results 
of which could be catastrophic. 

For these reasons, caution and experience alike sug- 
gest that technical assistance must be pressed with 
steady. but not intemperate, zeal. 


Can extensive progress be made 


without capital investment? 


It has been emphasized throughout these answers 
that technical assistance is a transfer of knowledge and 
skills. a kind of complex training program. Sometimes 
a great deal can be accomplished with hardly any 
equipment and with practically no capital. An example 
would be community development, in which a few 
trained specialists stimulate the inhabitants of a com- 
munity to carry out local improvements by their vol- 
untary labor. Such improvements may include the sink- 
ing of wells for safe water, the construction of roads, the 
digging of irrigation canals, the installing of latrines and 
the cleaning up of village homes. Once the inhabitants 
accept the idea and pool their efforts, the whole ap- 
pearance of a village can be changed in a short time 
and with the minimum of expense. Another example of 
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an important initiative launched at small cost would be 
a campaign to teach people to read. Dozens of illiterate 
adults can profit in the evening from the services of a 
single teacher, and the road to education may pro- 
foundly alter a human life. 

Such things, however, are the exception in technical 
assistance rather than the rule. Most of the changes 
which will have to come about in the underdeveloped 
countries will cost a great deal of money. Community 
development has wonderful achievements to its credit, 
but it is necessarily local in character. The far-reaching 
campaigns which will really change a nation’s economy 
and standard of living must be done on a larger scale. 
For this, governments must find the huge sums which 
will build railways. highways, factories, schools, hos- 
pitals, irrigation dams, hydroelectric plants and radio 
stations. The shortage of such capital is a major deter- 
rent to some of the large-scale development schemes 
which the underdeveloped countries have been planning 
to undertake; nevertheless, there are several interna- 
tional sources of development funds which have helped 
these countries to set in motion the most urgent of 
their programs and projects. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has already advanced to various countries 
some $3,500 million in loans, many of which were 
directly associated with projects to which technical 
assistance has also contributed expert advice. The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, with resources of $100 
million, began in 1957 to meet requests from private 
firms whicl, the Bank itself is debarred from consider- 
ing. It is the hope of many governments that those 
efforts will be supplemented by some additional inter- 
national program of capital assistance, such as the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), which was proposed several years ago and 
which has since been the subject of constant study by 
the world organization. 


How can the public help technical assistance? 


The organizers of United Nations technical assistance 
are often asked whether young graduates can be en- 
rolled to help in the program. Although there is a 
Netherlands Government scheme by which young Dutch 
graduates serve on some United Nations and FAO 
missions as assistants, the answer to this inquiry must 
in general be “no.” As explained previously, experts 
have to be persons with considerable experience in their 
own field, and in many cases they are persons of very 
high professional standing. The resources of the ex- 
panded program are too small to call upon young 
graduates, however promising, at this stage, although 
some place for potential experts of this kind may well 
be found if the program is broadened. 

In the meantime, there is a great deal which the 
public can do. Technical assistance is much less pub- 
licized than the political activities of the United Nations. 
It lacks the elements of conflict and of constantly shift- 
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ing emphasis which make a subject “newsworthy.” It 
goes quietly on, pursuing day after day long-term objec- 
tives which do not change as newspaper headlines must 
change. Because the mass media such as the press, 
radio, television and films pay relatively little attention 
to it, the opportunity given to voluntary organizations 
and to individuals is all the greater. It is extremely im- 
portant that the people of all countries understand the 
purpose of technical assistance and the need for it to be 
widely supported. This responsibility is all the greate1 
among the citizens of countries whose educational and 
living standards enable them to grasp the implications 
of the program 

It therefore follows that no greater service could be 
rendered to the program by the public than by helping 
to spread understanding of it. This is especially true in 
the case of members of associations, societies or groups 
of any kind whose membership gives them access to 
considerable numbers of persons. The United Nations 
Department of Public Information and the. information 
services of the specialized agencies have prepared a 
number of interesting pamphlets, radio programs and 
photographs dealing with technical assistance. Under 
the auspices of the United Nations Film Board, films 
have also been made of technical assistance projects 
Such material is readily available to inquirers who ap- 
ply to the United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, to the specialized agency in which they are 


Trainees who have learned advanced textile printing methods 
from a technical assistance expert screen-print sarong cloth 
in this workshop of a textile cooperative society in Burma. 


particularly interested or to the nearest United Nations 
Information Centre. 

Those who can thus bring United Nations technical 
assistance to the notice of a group of persons or of 
someone in a position to cause it to be more widely 
publicized or given influential support will be helping 
to strengthen understanding of it. Its achievements are 
already considerable, but the hardest struggle still lies 
ahead. Any person who cares to take a little trouble can 


play a part in helping to bring success nearer 


Which example best illustrates the technical 


assistance given by each agency? 


The United Nations technical assistance program is 
so many-sided that no single example can really illus- 
trate the work of even one agency. Each agency has 
experts working in various fields, and a survey of such 
projects would fill a very large book. The question 
might, however, be answered quite superficially by the 


following notes on projects selected almost at random 


United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 


The United Nations and the Government of Turkey 
have cooperated in sponsoring a project for the training 
of highway engineers from the Middle East, Africa and 
Asia. Few factors are more important to the economy 
of a developing country than the presence of an ade- 
quate road system, and the construction or improvement 
of highroads must therefore claim a high priority in 


development plans. This particular project makes it pos- 
sible for engineers not only from the Middle East and 
Africa, but from faraway Pakistan, Taiwan and Japan 
to study in Ankara at the Highway Development Train- 
ing Centre opened in 1954. All the students in this 
centre are professional engineers, and all are expected 
to have had from two to five years’ working experience. 
During most of the course, which lasts three months, 
they work in small groups according to their specialties, 
such as highway administration, road construction, road 
maintenance, bridge construction and equipment main- 
tenance. The teaching staff consists of Turkish engineers 
and various United Nations road experts working in 
the area. 

From the first three sessions held in Ankara, fifty-six 
road engineers, from eleven different countries, were 
graduated. Interviews with those who had returned to 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Egypt showed 
that, with only two exceptions, they were holding jobs 
directly connected with the specialized training they had 
received in Ankara, and many had received promotions 
to more responsible jobs as a result of it. Thus, one 
Iranian member of the Ministry of Public Works was 
made director of his division after returning from An- 
kara. Two Syrian graduates of the centre also put their 
new knowledge to practical effect, when one was lent 
to the municipality of Damascus to help with problems 
of equipment maintenance, and the other became head 
of the Syrian Division of Survey and Design. 

Government officials in countries which have taken 
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advantage of the Turkish training centre have spoken 
of it with unanimous approval. In 1956, the Govern- 
ment of the Sudan sent its Director of Roads to Ankara 
as a trainee. Because of the growing interest which the 
centre has aroused, it has been found necessary to in- 
crease the teaching staff, and this now includes experts 
supplied by the International Road Federation. 


International Labor Organization 


No underdeveloped country has a sufficient reserve 
of staff trained for the various posts required in modern 
industry, nor has the training of some of the workers 
who are actually performing industrial tasks always 
reached a high standard. Sometimes production methods 
are wasteful or out of date, and contact with more mod- 
ern factories may not be close enough for those respon- 
sible to realize precisely what is wrong. An industry 
whose costs of production remain high because of low 
Output or inefficient methods is not likely to prosper or 
to make its full contribution to the national economy. 

The Governments of India and Israel are among 
those which have turned to ILo for advice in the spe- 
cialized field of productivity. Technical assistance given 
to them by ILo has ranged from advice on mechanical 
techniques in large factories to improved methods of 
gathering oranges and lemons in the plantations of 
Israel. 

Many factors enter into the studies which ILO experts 
make in such cases. The psychological attitudes of both 
management and workers must be taken into account. 
So must the importance of good organization and sound 
working methods. Air, temperature, lighting and other 
physical conditions, such as color of walls and general 
surroundings, all play their part in improving or reduc- 
ing the workers’ output. There is also the fact that 
workers without proper training often tend to waste 
effort on the job. They will make gestures which are 
unnecessary and, in the long run, both tiring and waste- 
ful of time. In such a frame of mind, the worker may 
get out of step with the rhythm of his machine, and in 
some industries this may cost him a finger or a still more 
serious accident. 

The ILo experts in India and Israel organized training 
courses in cooperation with both the trade unions and 
the employers’ associations. Some of the results were 
striking. In certain Indian cotton mills, a number of ILO 
trainees actually achieved increases in productivity in 
certain processes of up to 250 per cent. Changes in 
harvesting methods among the orange-pickers of Israel 
resulted in a forty per cent increase in output, with an 
accompanying rise in the quantity of oranges suitable 
for export. 

No less remarkable than these statistical results are 
the less tangible effects of such training. The workers 
began to take a new interest in what had previously 
been a routine operation for them. Some of the best 
suggestions for improvements in Indian factories were 


such matters. In Israel, training courses in industrial 
methods are said to have exerted a far-reaching influ- 
ence both on the workers and on management. An in- 
creased output of goods is essential to economic develop- 
ment, but better working relations will perhaps be even 
more fruitful in the long run. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


of the United Nations 

The dread cattle disease known as rinderpest has long 
been a menace to herds in many countries. Prior to 
1946, anti-rinderpest vaccine, ensuring immunity for 
two years, cost a dollar per shot, and huge numbers of 
cattle perished every year because their owners could 
not afford the vaccine or had no knowledge of it. This 
treatment can now be given for two cents per shot, and 
its beneficial effects are seen in many lands. 

A few years ago, because of the ravages of rinderpest, 
Thailand was unable to produce sufficient beef for her 
people. Now, with help from FAo experts, the disease 
has been largely overcome there. Thailand now possesses 
healthy herds and is even able to export beef to Hong 
Kong. Parts of India, Burma and Afghanistan have also 
profited by the vaccine and so improved their cattle. 

For some years an international team of experts 
recruited by FAO has been helping to wipe out rinderpest 
in Ethiopia. Before the FAO experts arrived, losses in 
that country amounted to one million head of cattle per 


In the successful fight against rinderpest among Ethiopian 
cattle, four FAO experts supervised the field program of 
livestock inoculation. Here one examines a cow for disease. 


put forward by workers who had never previously been 
consulted and, indeed, had never given thought to 
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year. Since 1953, however, there has been no serious 
outbreak of rinderpest anywhere in the country. 
Economists have suggested a great future for Ethi- 
opian cattle-raising. They believe that the fine upland 
pastures may one day support as many as twenty mil- 
lion head of cattle. If this happens, a vast area may look 
to Ethiopia as its principal source of frozen meat. First, 
however, Ethiopia will have to attain a high, over-all 
standard of disease control and livestock care. It will 
also be necessary to plan, perhaps with the help of tech- 
nical assistance experts, for the building up of an im- 
portant industry, including adequate transportation 
facilities and modern refrigeration methods, and for 
training at all levels in the numerous occupations which 


will grow out of those activities. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Oreanization 


In a region of giant cacti, dust, scrub, lizards and 
almost permanent water shortage, UNESCO has helped 
to organize a remarkable rural school. It was opened 
in July 1956 in desert country on the Guajara Peninsula, 
on the northwest tip of Colombia’s frontier with 
Venezuela 

The Government of Colombia started its pilot school 
in order to help the Guajara Indians, for whose ad- 
vancement little had hitherto been done. The initiative 
came partly from a number of Colombian teachers who 
had received UNESCO fellowships to the Regional Centre 
of Fundamental Education in Patzcuaro, Mexico. Two 
UNESCO experts on rural and agricultural education took 
a leading part in planning the school’s activities. Its 
object is to prepare teachers to teach children and to 
carry on fundamental education among the Indian adults. 

The school is an experiment, for it represents a new 
departure in educational methods so far as Colombia is 
concerned, and its success will probably lead to its 
being copied elsewhere in that country. 

\t present there are some eighty students, all girls. 
about sixty of whom live in the school. The four teach- 
ers work in a spirit of dedication. Classes begin when 
it is barely light, at five-thirty every morning, and con- 
tinue until midday. In the afternoon, the girls receive 
practical instruction in sewing, home economics and 
gardening. Evening classes are held for the boys of the 
district and for adults until nine o'clock. 

The heat is often intense, and every evening the 
school is invaded by a plague of bats and by swarms of 
mosquitoes and other insects. The teachers often receive 
encouragement from the parish priest, who comes to 
visit them, his beard powdered with cement from the 
new church he is helping to build with his own hands 

In such surroundings, the teachers are very close to 
their Indian pupils and in a good position to judge the 
effect of their teaching. It is said to be quite a moving 
experience to attend one of the adult classes in the eve- 
ning and to see the enthusiasm and friendly rivalry with 


Which the grown-up Indians compete in learning to read 


and write. One young man of twenty-six came to the 
village for medical treatment and, hearing of the classes, 
decided to stay on because he felt that it was shameful 
to be illiterate at his age. Night after night he sat among 
the clouds of mosquitoes, watching the blackboard and 
tracing the unfamiliar letters. A look of pride on his 
face was described as typical of the reception given to 


this new learning and to the rural school by the Indians 


of that remote and neglected region. 


World Health Organization 


One of the most impressive technical assistance proj- 
ects is that which aims to eradicate malaria from this 
planet. Of all diseases, malaria probably accounts for 
the greatest economic loss because of the constant drain 
it exerts on the energy of its victims. By spraying with 
insecticides such as ppT, there is some hope that the 
disease can be wiped out in a few years’ time. This, 
however, will require cooperation on a scale never 
before attained. If success is to be complete, the cam- 
paign must be carried through very quickly, as the 
malaria-bearing mosquito develops resistance to DDT 
after a few years of the spraying. The attack on malaria 
is probably the greatest yet launched by mankind 
against any single disease, with the definite object of 
wiping it out in a limited time. 

The experience of wuHo and the Republic of China 
authorities on the island of Taiwan (Formosa) suggests 
that, over limited areas. eradication can be achieved 
fairly fast. The homes of five and a half million persons 
have been treated, and it is expected that malaria will 
soon become so rare there as to be a medical oddity. 
This particular campaign began in 1946, when malaria 
experts from the Rockefeller Foundation began to train 
local personnel. Later, the Government established the 
Paiwan Provincial Malaria Research Institute, but it 
was not until 1951 that the resources of the institute 
were enrolled by the Government for a malaria-eradica- 
tion project. The Government and individual towns 
contributed funds. The United States gave ppT, spray- 
ers and vehicles. while the World Health Organization 
was invited to send three malaria specialists to work 
with the local personnel. 

The handful of physicians and technicians in the 
Malaria Institute was obviously insufficient to spray the 
homes of five and a half million people. Accordingly, a 
call for help was issued to the population at large. The 
response was so enthusiastic that, by the third year of 
operations, all malarious regions of the island were 
being covered house to house. Detailed studies of the 
mosquitoes and of the malaria parasites in the blood of 
both children and adults have removed any doubt in 
the doctors’ minds as to the success of the program. 
From Ceylon comes similar news of encouraging prog- 
ress in a drive against the mosquito. Both Asian islands 
offer examples of what can be achieved by national and 
international effort in the elimination of preventable 
human suffering 
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Palm weaving on furniture at a village cooperative founded Students at a training centre for ground and air technicians 
with the help of an ILO expert is an aspect of community de- maintained by 1cAo and Mexico estimate repairs for a damaged 
velopment in which Mexico has pioneered, assisted by UNESCO. plane. As at Patzcuaro, they come from other countries too. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Indonesia is a country which gained independence 
after the Second World War and found one of its major 
problems in the field of transportation. The new repub- 
lic consists of some 3,000 inhabited islands, scattered 
over an area of ocean more than half as wide as the At- 


lantic. Dense jungle covers many of the islands, and 


means of communication remain primitive. Travel and 
trade alike will call for the development of modern 
transportation facilities if the country’s rich resources 
are to be opened up. In this process, the airplane seems 
certain to play a considerable part. 

Icao has been helping the Indonesian Government to 
establish its national airline—GARUDA. Experts from 
various countries have been training Indonesia’s future 
pilots, weather observers, radio technicians and traffic 
controllers. Some thirty-five miles from Djakarta is an 
aviation training school, where the young Indonesian 
students are being taught modern techniques in safety, 
ground control, administration and other essential 
aspects of a civil aviation service. 

Ihese trainees are mostly very young, the average 
age being eighteen or nineteen. They are extremely 
eager; in the first tests given to pilot trainees after the 
elementary stage of training, their average marks ranged 
from 82 to 92 per cent. The keenness of these young 
Indonesians leads many of them to fill in their leisure 
hours with occupations related to flying. One expert, 
returning from his home leave in Denmark, brought a 
model glider kit for each of his thirty-two students. As 
the instructions were in Danish, he offered to answer 
any questions and emphasized the need for great care 
in preparing the models, as he had no spare parts. Two 
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weeks went by, and then a solitary pupil asked him to 
translate one Danish word. This was followed by an- 
other silence of two weeks. The expert was beginning 
to wonder if he had overestimated the skill of his young 
pupils, when all of them suddenly appeared with thirty- 
two perfectly completed and airworthy gliders. Not long 
afterwards a student, working completely alone, pro- 
duced a glider of his own design which flew beautifully. 
Encouraged by these experiences, the expert went on to 
show his students how they could build a full-size power 
boat in their off hours. 

Indonesia has never lived through a railroad age, but. 
judging from the aptitudes of her young citizens, she 
seems already on the way to take her place on the 
highroads of the air. 


International Telecommunication Union 


Pakistan consists of two distinct areas, separated by 
nearly 1,500 miles of territory belonging to India. The 
problem of rapid communication between the two parts 
of the state, East and West Pakistan, was thus of the 
greatest importance, especially at the time when there 
were many thousands of refugees in each part who 
wished to communicate with other members of families 
or communities which had become dispersed. 

The Pakistan telephone, cable and radio communica- 
tion system was grossly overcrowded. Line and radio 
networks had to be increased many times over, and 
links had to be provided, for example, for police pur- 
poses. The problem was still further aggravated by the 
fact that nearly all the skilled technicians and equipment 
on the sub-continent remained with India at the time 
of partition. 
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Technical assistance experts from ru began work in 
1951 to improve Pakistan’s telecommunications. An ex- 
pert from Colombia was able to give valuable help in 
modernizing the broadcasting system. This expert has 
been working on the realization of his plan tor radio 
communications between East and West Pakistan, in 
ternally between cities and towns, from ship to shore 
and between Pakistan and other countries. His plan 
calls for four main radio traffic centres, of which that 
in Karachi will be the international link. West Pakistan. 


,where Karachi lies, is midway on the air and sea routes 


between Europe and the Far East, a natural link in 


world communications. If Pakistan can become an im 
portant telecommunication relay point, she may be able 
to fulfil this international radio role. Pakistani tech- 
nicians are being trained so that the authorities of that 
country can eventually catch up with the increasing 
traffic. Pakistan has already begun to draw her own 
geographically separated people closer together. In 
future years, she may take a valuable part in helping 
the peoples of the two most populous continents, Asia 
and Europe, communicate with one another 


World Vete rologic al Organization 


In 1950 a severe potato blight broke out in Chile and 
caused a crop loss of forty to fifty per cent. Although 
in subsequent years the blight has somewhat abated, it 
has continued to plague farmers. The Chilean Govern 


Installing the modern high-power transmitting station 
for Pakistan’s long-distance communications services. 
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Demonstrating an Indian device in a WMO-sponsored 
world comparison of balloon-borne weather instruments. 


ment therefore asked wMo to recruit a meteorologist 
with experience of weather conditions needed for a suc- 
cessful campaign against this disease. 

Woo recruited a leading expert from Ireland, who 
undertook an extensive tour of the potato-growing areas 
of Chile and who studied Chile’s weather pattern over 
the previous six years. This expert found that weather 
conditions in Chile are similar in many respects to 
those with which he was familiar in Ireland, and he 
recommended the use of what is called the Irish method 
to identify the special weather conditions which favor 
potato blight. Advance knowledge of these conditions 
should make it possible to warn the Chilean farmers. 
Che Irish expert recommended a continuous survey of 
weather conditions, and this the Government is to pro- 
vide by setting up meteorological stations at various 
points suggested by the expert. 

Chese stations will have many uses. Information sup- 
plied by them will help Chile to fight a number of plant 
diseases besides potato blight, and also to plan the 
introduction of new crops to Chile. Once Chilean 
farmers can be warned of approaching weather condi- 
tions and given the appropriate advice, they will be able 
to spray their potato crops at the right time. Experi- 
ence has shown that the disease can actually be spread 
if spraying is done in wrong weather conditions. 

Few human activities are more likely to be affected 
by weather than farming. During his visit to Chile, this 
WMO expert was asked to expand his terms of reference, 
and his advice was sought on many services which 
weather science can render to the farmer in his con- 
tinuous battle with nature and with the elements. 
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Renascence in the Cameroons continued pom pase 15) 


courses and found employment during 
the year; the adult literacy campaign 
had been expanded and 400 classes 
formed—halt of them in the North. 

The northern region has always 
lagged far behind the southern Cam- 
eroons in educational progress, a fact 
noted by the Council and the visiting 
missions to the territory. Thus, the 
1955 mission observed that there was 
a “very uneven spread of education, 
since in the North only 6 per cent of 
those of school age go to school, 
whereas in the South the percentage 
is as high as 86.” Some improvement 
has been made in the last few years 
and Mr. Deniau informed the Coun- 
cil that the Cameroonian Govern- 
ment was concerned over the ques- 
tion. Educational funds provided for 
the opening of more than 100 new 
classes in the North with an appro- 
priate increase in teaching posts. The 
systematic training of*teachers at the 
pilot project school of Pitoa would 
make it possible to supply the north- 
ern schools with teachers naturally 
adapted to the environment who 
would obtain the best results. 

During its discussion the Council 
heard a statement by Prince Douala 
Manga Bell, a petitioner from the 
territory who had previously been 
granted a hearing. Explaining that 
since 1945 he had been an elected 
deputy of the French Cameroons to 
the French National Assembly, Prince 
Manga Bell said he wished to present 
his personal view of the situation in 
the territory. He advocated the uni- 
fication of the Cameroons. In sup- 
port of his views he quoted Article 6 
of the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
British Cameroons, Article 5 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the French 
Cameroons and Article 76 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The Cameroons had, he said, never 
been a nation: it had come into being 
by the accident of treaties. But there 
were many linguistic, ethnic and other 
ties between the inhabitants. The Sao 
and the Bakweri, in that part of the 
territory administered by the United 
Kingdom, read the Bible in the same 
language as the Cameroonians of 
Douala; in the Bamiléké country the 
inhabitants of both Cameroons spoke 
the same dialect, with minor differ- 
ences; and, in the North there were 
Peuls of the same stock living on 
both sides of the frontier. 

The petitioner noted that the Unit- 
ed Kingdom representative seemed 
to see no other solution than integra- 
tion with the Federation of Nigeria 
or a continuation of the Trusteeship 
System. But the Cameroonians might 
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perhaps choose another course. By 
virtue of the right to selt-determina- 
tion, it was for them to decide in the 
last resort. A referendum should be 
organized, and arrangements might 
be made on democratic lines when 
the next Visiting Mission visited the 
territory. 

Questioned about a popular refer- 
endum the petitioner said he was well 
aware that the British Cameroons had 
a population of only about 1,500,000 
as against 3,500,000 inhabitants in 
the French Cameroons. He saw no 
reason, however, why the question of 
integration should not be put before 
the inhabitants of the British Cam- 


gion. As for the relation between 
independence and unity, he thought 
that the one was dependent on the 
other. 

Mason Sears, of the United States, 
wondered if the population could be 
asked to come to a decision simul- 
taneously on three questions: whether 
they wanted to continue under Trus- 
teeship, to become independent, or 
to join the British Cameroons. He 
pointed out in that connection that 
when the people of British Togoland 
had been asked whether they wanted 
to remain under Trusteeship or to 
join the Gold Coast, they had never 
been asked if they wished to remain 


School children welcome the 1955 visiting mission to the territory. 


eroons. A distinction should be made 
between a government having at its 
head a prime minister and a head of 
state. The petitioner also felt that 
independence and sovereignty auto- 
matically followed the “self-govern- 
ment” mentioned in the Charter. He 
considered that unification of the ter- 
ritories was desirable chiefly for eco- 
nomic reasons. Replying to Mem- 
bers’ questions the petitioner stressed 
the close racial ties between the twin 
territories. On both sides of the 
frontier the dances, the social struc- 
ture and the methods of building 
were exactly the same, and _ there 
were the same differences between 
the people of the North, the people 
of the Bamiléké and Bamoun regions, 
and the inhabitants of the forest re- 


under Trusteeship with a view to 
joining French Togoland at a later 
date. Prince Manga Bell said he saw 
no possible reason why such ques- 
tions should not be put before the 
inhabitants of the British Cameroons. 


General Debate 

During the Council’s general de- 
bate several Members commended 
the .administering authority and the 
Cameroonian people on the over-all 
pattern of progress during 1957. It 
was generally agreed that the intro- 
duction of the Statute marked a vital 
turning point in the territory’s politi- 
cal evolution. Conflicting views 
emerged, however, on the actual pro- 
visions of the Statute. Misgivings 
were expressed over the lack of pro- 
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vision for intermediate target dates for 
political advancement. A number of 
delegations also felt that the powers 
retained by France were 
The entry of troops into the territory 
after was a 
matter of Mem- 
It was suggested that the next 


excessive 
outbreaks of violence 
concern to several 
bers 
visiting mission should investigate the 
the affected areas 
them 

developments 


comment 


causes of unrest in 
and Steps to 

Among the 
evoked 
the 
Cameroonian 


suggest remove 
many 
which Satustactory 


were establishment of a separate 
the 


govern- 


civil service and 


continued expansion ot local 


organs. In the economic and 


fic ld 
expansion 


ment 
social welcomed 
the 
and improvements in housing condi- 


health 


representauy cs 
oft credit cooperatives 


tions, as well as the and edu- 
cational 

W Cy 
the 


Cameroonians had assumed their 


services 
New 
with 


Zealand. 
the 


new 


Thorp ot 


found confidence which 


responsibilities “most encouraging.” 
Thanks to the the admin- 
authority to that eco 
nomic and social developments kept 
pace with political progress, the new 
government had inherited no 
It was important that more 
should be trained for 
work, permitting them 
to replace ! etropolitan stall Special 
important inthis 
respect. Mr. Thorp commended the 
adoption of the technique of pilot 
projects in agriculture and vocational 
training. He believed that by agricul- 
tural work the yield of 
crops could be increased and money 
for that purpose would be well repaid 
in terms of economic betterment. 
Mr. Sears, of the United States, 
noted the enactment of a law 
extending amnesty to those involved 
in the disturbances of 1955-56. It was 
hoped that, with independence 
the elements of the 
population which had resorted to vio- 
would in rely on 
many of 


efforts of 


istering ensure 


real 
problems 
Cameroonians 
administrative 
education 


ized was 


extension 


recent 


to be 
drawing near, 
lence future peace- 
ful persuasion. While those 
persons had doubtless been prompted 
by nationalist: aspirations, the ring- 
had certainly been trained 
agitators, bound to an ideology whose 
break law 
even by Mr 

felt it would be a pity if such a move- 


leaders 


and 
Sears 


aim =owas.) to down 


order violence 
ment, involving civil strife, were car- 
the independent life 


ameroons 


ried over into 
of the ¢ 

A less optimistic view 
by A. K. Mitra, of India, 
lieved it impossible for a trust terri- 
tory to progress toward independence 
the still re- 
tained by the administering authority 
the 
Indian 
that the 


taken 
who 


was 


be- 


unless many of powers 
transferred to 
The 


out 


were not indigen- 


ous government repre- 


sentative pointed High 


In October-November 1955 a United Nations Visiting Mission toured the French 


and British-administered Cameroons. Here 


collects: communications from peopl 


Commissioner not only had definite 
under Article 44 of the Sta- 
tute but also presided over all meet- 
ings of the Council of Ministers and 
thereby exercised a great deal of in- 
fluence over the government. Thus, 
the former premier, Mr. Mbida, had 
been obliged to resign because of the 
High refusal to 
cept his nominations for certain min- 


pow ers 


Commissioner's ac- 


IStries. 


Atmosphere of Tension 


India was concerned over the dis- 
turbances in the territory and thought 
some steps should be taken to dispel 
the atmosphere of tension and vio- 
lence which had reigned for so long 
unfortunate that, for the first 
time in the history of mandated or 
trust’ territories. had had to 
be brought in from the administering 


move- 


It was 
troops 


country to 
ments and 

U Kyaw Min, of Burma. 
that the present situation 
rise to both hope and anxiety 


suppress political 
violence 
consid- 
ered gave 
After 
the 
people awakened to realization 
of their France itself 
to have awakened to the new state of 
affairs, although its awakening seemed 
“rather extent, 
torced by 


While 


invested in 


prolonged 
had 
Status 


political stagnation 


seemed 


slow” and, to some 
circumstances 
recognizing the 


the Cameroons 


many rights 
Govern- 


al 


a Secretariat member of the Mission 
Yaounde in the French Cameroons. 


Burma 
considerable still 
retained by the administering au- 
thority. The country could not be 
regarded as autonomous until further 
transfers of sovereignty had _ been 
made. To that end the administering 
authority should set intermediate and 
final target dates. Ways should be 
found to promote a_ better under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
North and the South. In this regard. 
Burma welcomed the adoption of a 
national anthem and an official em- 
blem for the territory features 
which would help promote a feeling 
unity 


Statute, 
pow ers 


ment by the new 


noted the 


of national 

A number of speakers referred to 
the question of unification of the two 
Cameroons. In this connection Jose 
Rolz Bennett, of Guatemala, consid- 
ered that the people would have to 
be consulted to enable them to decide 
for themselves. The two administer- 
ing authorities should organize a con- 
sultation simultaneously in both the 
territories. The Guatemalan repre- 
sentative found it significant that the 
prime minister's program. en- 
independence, unification of 
and cooperation be- 
and Africans on a 


basis. 


new 
visaged 
the Cameroons 
tween France 
clearly defined 
I. I. Lobanov. of the USSR, also 
noted that demands for unification 
were being advanced by the new gov- 
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ernment. One of its spokesmen, Mr. 
Soppo Priso, had stated recently in 
Paris that the territory should seek to 
attain independence before 1960, as 
otherwise it would be less attractive 
for the people of the British Cam- 
eroons than would a link with a free 
Nigeria. 

In a critical statement Mr. Lob- 
anov also dealt with the amnesty 
law, which he considered was not 
general. From conclusions made by 
the French press it appeared, he said, 
that the amnesty was even more re- 
stricted than implied by the prelimin- 
ary text and implementation of the 
law depended on the will of a special 
commission. He wondered what ef- 
fect the amnesty would have on the 
patriots and trade union leaders who 
had been arrested en masse following 
the arrival of troops in the territory; 
would freedom of the press now be 
restored? The outlook did not seem 
very promising. 


Mr. Lobanov recalled that the 


petitioners from five political bodies 
who had appeared before the Assem- 
bly’s Fourth Committee last year had 

































































Xavier Deniau, special representative 
for the French Cameroons, seen with 
Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet of France. 


Prince 
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held differing views on the future of 
the Cameroons. But they had all been 
unanimous in their demands for a 
general political amnesty, the restor- 
ation of democratic freedoms, the 
right of self-determination and on the 
independence and unification of the 
two Cameroons. Economic and social 
conditions also left much to be de- 
sired. There was still no real effort to 
create processing and other important 
branches of industry which the terri- 
tory, with its extensive power re- 
sources, could turn to good advantage 

While establishment of a minimum 
wage—however inadequate—and im- 
provements in primary education 
represented advances in the social 
sphere, the systematic restriction of 
trade union freedoms, the persecution 
of trade union leaders and restrictions 
on press freedom presented a dismal 
picture. Mr. Lobanov said the Ca- 
meroons had one of the highest 
literacy rates in West Africa but the 
fact remained that only 10 per cent of 
the children in the North attended 
school, while very few girls were re- 
ceiving secondary education. The ter- 














Vanea Bell, a petitioner from 
the trust territory, answering members’ 
questions during the Council's debate. 























ritory’s high literacy rate, coupled with 
the considerable number of educated 
and politically mature leaders, bore 
witness to its readiness for self-gov- 
ernment and independence 


Administering Authority's 
Replies 


Replying to Members’ comments, 
the representatives of France empha- 
sized that the Statute of the Cam- 
eroons in no sense conferred the 
status of independence on the Cam- 
eroons. While it was not final, it was 
in accord with the terms of Article 5 
of the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
territory, providing for the develop- 
ment of representative democratic or- 
gans. It was for the Cameroons Legis- 
lative Assembly to request any 
changes in the Statute. France could 
not be asked to transfer all its powers 
and at the same time continue to ac- 
cept the international responsibility it 
had assumed for the territory's devel- 
opment. 

In a closing statement for the ad- 
ministering authority, Jacques Kosczi- 
usko-Morizet described some of the 
criticisms as either irrelevant or ignor- 
ing facts which had been brought to 
the notice of the Council. The mere 
fact of being an administering power 
seemed at times enough to incur all 
kinds of suspicion. Whether it was a 
question of the past. present or future, 
France was credited with “sinister in- 
tentions.” 

Assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries was one of today’s big problems 
The French representative claimed 
that the size of his country’s invest- 
ments in that sphere was such that it 
ranked first among investing countries 
in relation to size, and second in 
absolute terms. Ten per cent of the 
taxes paid by Frenchmen went into 
overseas territories—including — trust 
areas. Fifty per cent of expenditure 





in the Cameroons was the responsibil- 
ity ot France. That great effort was 
“a spirit 
No polit- 
ical pressure was attached to France's 
Thus, the Cameroonian Gov 
ernment was drawing up financial pro 
grams through FIDES and the Cam 
Assembly 


being made willingly and in 
of solidarity and friendship 


efforts 


erooman controlled those 
programs. In such circumstances, he 
wondered why there was still talk of 
“colonialist economy The European 
Treaty did not change the 


system of economic equality for the 


Economic 


Cameroons whose exports would 


beneht by being exempt [rom customs 


duty in all countries of the Euro 
pean Community 
With regard to criticisms of the 
High Com 
Koscziusko-Morizet 
Statute 


neither independent nor complete self- 


powers reserved to the 
missioner Mi 

stressed that the accorded 
government. Had that not been so, 
France would already have sought the 
termination of Trusteeship. But the 
Cameroonian authorities were already 
extensive 
France could no longer intervene in 
matters which were now the responsi- 


exercising very powers 


bility of the Cameroonian authorities 
Paradoxically, however, the adminis- 
tering authority was being asked at 
one and the same time to grant the 
Cameroonian authorities more exten- 
sive powers and still to remain re- 
sponsible for everything. France was 
also being blamed for consulting those 
authorities on the question of re- 
Under articles 47-49 
of the Statute, the administering au- 
thority had a 
against any Cameroonian laws which 
might contravene the international 
obligations assumed by the administer- 


served powers 


means of recourse 


ing authority, but that was a general 
kind of veto 
Much had 


been said about the 


amnesty law. France earnestly hoped 
that the Cameroonians concerned 
would seize “the olive branch” with- 
out any ulterior motive. Prime Minis- 
ter Ahidjo had asked what advantage 
it would be to the Cameroons to ap- 
pear before the nations of the world 
stulll divided by fratricidal quarrels 
The new Prime Minister had indeed 
made an appeal for union to all. It 
was hoped that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil would unanimously endorse that 
appeal 

References had been made to the 
question of timetables marking politi- 
cal progress. France recognized that a 
time would come when stages of prog- 
ress would have to be set. Such a 
time was undoubtedly approaching for 
the Cameroons; when it came “a rea- 
sonable timetable’ would be drawn 
France in agreement with the 
Cameroonian Government and would 
be submitted to the United Nations. 

Ihe French representative main- 
tained that the question of unification 
of the Cameroons was one for the 


up by 


Cameroonians themselves to decide 
He noted that at present there seemed 
to be in the territory a current of 
favoring unification. It re- 
mained to be seen, however, what the 
people of the British Cameroons 
thought about this; any attempt by 
France to prejudge the issue would be 
discourteous. One thing was certain: 
the people of the French Cameroons 
would have complete freedom of 


opinion 


choice 

There had also been criticism that 
elected representatives from the terri- 
tories participated in the Republic’s 
central organs and that this allegedly 
exposed the territories to threat of in- 
tegration. The French representative 
held that the Cameroonian participa- 
tion in French assemblies was a privi- 
lege they greatly prized; but it could 


not be converted into an obligation 
for the future. 


“Great Adventure’ 

As for future relations between 
France and the Cameroons, Mr. Kos- 
cziusko-Morizet reiterated that this 
depended both on the Cameroons and 
on France. He explained that the 
French Union was now undergoing 
certain transformations. It was im- 
possible to say at present what would 
be the precise outcome of the colloquy 
now taking place among the various 
members of the Franco-African com- 
munity. France was embarking on “a 
great adventure” an experiment 
which could not be regarded as con- 
trary to the United Nations Charter 
It could, on the contrary, only serve 
to strengthen peace and further solli- 
darity among all nations. This was 
the hope shared by the Prime Min- 
ister of the Cameroons and the French 
representative concluded by quoting 
a recent statement by that minister: 
“It is from this brotherly mutual as- 
sistance, which at certain difficult 
moments did not prove to be a one- 
way street, that a heartfelt France- 
African community can be born—a 
community which we yearn for and 
which we fervently hope will bring 
the Cameroons and French Black 
Africa into the universal family in 
which we all believe.” 

This completed the Trusteeship 
Council’s review of the French 
Cameroons report. On March 4 a 
drafting committee, comprising Haiti, 
India, Italy and the United Kingdom, 
was appointed to formulate the Coun- 
cil’s own report on the territory in the 
light of observations made in the de- 
bate. (The Council's conclusions and 
recommendations will be surveyed in 
a forthcoming issue of the REVIEW) 


British Cameroons on Threshold of Change 


7 MOUNTAINOUS strips of land 
ibout seven hun 

Lake Chad in the 

north to the Gult of Guinea in the 


extending tor 
dred miles trom 
south torm the British-administered 
Cameroons. The territory is divided 
a 45-mile-wide gap 
near the Benue River. At no point 
more than a hundred miles wide, it 
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into two parts by 


has a total area of square 


miles, slightly smaller than Portugal 

The country, with its many rugged 
peaks and wild ravines, contains some 
of the 


most ittractive seenery in 
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\trica. In the extreme south the 
Cameroons Mountain, an active vol- 
cano towering over 13,000 feet, domi- 
nates the ports of Victoria and Tiko 
and the cocoa and rubber 
plantations \ little further north 
highlands torm excellent cattle 
ranges. In the far north the territory 
is baked hard in the dry season, but 
flooded in the rainy periods, 
making communications very difficult 
The ethnic composition of the popula- 


banana. 


Urass'\ 


widely 


tion, totalling about 1,530,000, is ex- 


tremely complex. The five main tribal 


groups are split into many sub-units 
and clans. Slave raiding and _ tribal 
warfare towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century broke up many of the 
tribal groups whose remnants sought 
refuge in the mountain fastnesses. The 
religion of the vast majority of the 
people combines a belief in the Su- 
preme Being with forms of animism 
and ancestor worship. In the north the 
Fulani and Kanuri profess Moham- 
medanism while in the south Chris- 
tianity is spreading among the more 
educated classes 
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Cameroonian representatives sit 
in the new House of Assembly, 
above. Community development 
projects play an important part 
in the territory’s advancement. 
At right: women workers at a 
village cornmill in Bamenda. Be- 
low: road repairing at Kumba, 
in the Southern Cameroons. 
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The trust territory is administered 
as an integral part of the adjacent 
Federation of Nigeria. Recent .con- 
stitutional changes have brought the 
Federation and the trust territory 
nearer to independence. These develop- 
ments, which resulted from a consti- 
tutional conference in London last 
vear, have been reviewed by the Trus- 
teeship Council, during its examina- 
tion of the annual report on the ter- 
ritory 

Following its survey the Council, in 
its general conclusions, noted that the 
territory is on the threshold’ of 
changes. The Council was confident 
that “all concerned will continue to 
contribute, particularly in this transi- 
tional period, to the inhabitants’ 
achieving the objectives envisaged in 
the Charter of the United Nations as 
smoothly and harmoniously as_ pos- 


sible.” 


United Kingdom's Assurance 


At the opening of the Council's dis- 
cussion Sir Andrew Cohen, of the 
United Kingdom, stated that as a result 
of the London Conference the Federa- 
tion. of Nigeria had entered the final 
stages of constitutional development. 
The trust territory had shared in that 
evolution in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trusteeship agreement. 
Because of their special status the 
United Kingdom had given an assur- 
ance at the Conference that the peo- 
ple of both the Northern and the 
Southern Cameroons would be given 
an opportunity of freely expressing 
their wishes as to their own political 
future. 

Under the reforms being introduced 
the Southern Cameroons would have 
a ministry mainly composed of elected 
ministers with a prime minister and a 
legislature almost wholly comprised 
of members elected by universal 
adult franchise. The Northern Cam- 
eroons was, as in the past, sharing in 
the representative system of govern- 
ment of the Northern Region of Ni- 
geria. Conditions had _ thus been 
created in which the people of both 
parts of the territory would, at the 
appropriate moment, be able to 
choose whether they wished to con- 
tinue in association with an_ inde- 
pendent Nigeria or not. 

Emphasizing that the Conference 
had taken the people of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons “a significant step for- 
ward” in their constitutional develop- 
ment, Sir Andrew assured the Council 
that the Cameroonians would be able 
to express their wishes on theif own 
future freely and without any kind 
of pressure. 

In its report the administering au- 
thority informed the Council that 
1956 was notable for the awakening 
political consciousness of the people 
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to the processes of democracy taking 
place in the territory. At the same 
time strong support remained for the 
retention of traditional — institutions 
which represented links with the his- 
toric past, of which the people were 
proud The political leaders themselves 
had created interest by increased con- 
sultations with local opinion, by more 
concentrated 


and. finally, by 


tours of constituencies 
lectures 


and meetings to answer criticisms by 


organizing 


political adversaries 

authority con- 
sidered that a combination of all these 
factors had produced a new interest 
in the country’s political life. Of great 
historic interest to the people was the 


The administering 


visit to Nigeria, in January-February 
1956, of Queen Elizabeth II. Insur- 
mountable transport difficulties had 
made it impossible for Her Majesty to 
visit the Southern Cameroons in the 
time available, but she devoted a day 
in Lagos to meeting a fully representa- 
tive gathering from the trust territory 
who went there for that purpose 


Democratization 


In recounting the latest develop- 
ments, J. O. Field, special representa- 
tive of the administering authority, 
underlined the progress achieved in 
democratizing the system of local gov- 
ernment. All councils in the Northern 
Cameroons now had elected majori- 
ties. In the south proposals had been 
approved for reforming the South- 
West Bamenda Native Authority and 
the Victoria Divisional Native Author- 
ity by providing for councils elected 
by secret ballot. Similar reforms were 
being considered in other divisions 


The problem of securing elected repre- 


sentation for “strangers” in the Vic- 
Where a complete re- 


organization of the existing native au- 


toria Division 


thorities was taking place—had been 
successfully solved and elections to the 
councils would soon take place. As an 
indication of the delicacy of these 
matters the special representative ex- 
plained that it had taken the district 
officer more than two years of patient 
negotiation to reach a solution gen- 
erally acceptable to all parties con 
cerned 

The annual report on the territory 
1956 a French 
Cameroons political party—the Union 
des populations du Cameroun (UPC) 


disclosed that during 


had become active in the Southern 
Cameroons. Mr. Field informed the 
Trusteeship Council that the Federal 
Government had taken action under 
the provisions of the Criminal Code 
to declare the Urc and certain allied 
organizations as “unlawful societies” 
and to deport their leaders. Those o1 
ganizations Were in no Way native to 
the Southern Cameroons but had been 


transplanted from the French Cam 


eroons by persons who had used them 
in such a manner as to cause them to 
be proscribed in that territory. Action 
had been taken against them not be- 
cause of their political views but be- 
cause of their objectionable methods. 

The special representative added 
that it had become increasingly ap- 
parent that, haveng failed to obtain 
appreciable support by _ legitimate 
means, they were prepared to try to 
impose their will by “tactics of dis- 
ruption” and following the 
identical path that had led to disorder 
and bloodshed in the neighboring ter- 
ritory. Those tactics were recognized 
not only by the government but also by 


were 


Educational expenditure during 1956 


about 24 per cent of the total budget. 


stated that the proportion of children 


the people of the Southern Cameroons 
as a Whole. The decision to suppress 
the organizations and deport their 
leaders had been taken by the Gov- 
ernor-General on the advice of the 
Federal Council of Ministers and with 
the full approval of the Southern 
Cameroons Executive Council 


Financial Problems 


Reporting on economic questions 
the special representative said that the 
financial problems which hamper 
progress in the Southern Cameroons 
were now being studied by a Fiscal 
Commission set up as a result of the 
London Conference. One of the Com- 
mission’s tasks was to consider what 
fiscal arrangements would be most ap- 
propriate and to advise on the addi- 
tional financial assistance that might 
be required to meet immediate needs 
and provide for a reasonable degree 
of expansion. In this way the special 


position of the Southern Cameroons 


was recognized by the other units in 
the Federation. 

Mr. Field stressed that the entire 
economic development of the territory 
depended on an adequate system of 
communications and efforts were con- 
tinuing to extend the road network. 
The Federal Government had made 
available substantial quantities of addi- 
tional mechanical equipment and con- 
sulting engineers were now surveying 
Telephone communications 
were also being improved and work 
had already begun on the installation 
of a VHF radio-telephone network 
which would not only expand _tele- 
phone services within the Southern 


routes 


“ 


in the Southern Cameroons represented 
Nevertheless, the administering authority 
at school is low throughout the territory. 


Cameroons but also link them with 
the rest of Nigeria and the outside 
world. 

The number of cooperative societies 
in the Southern Cameroons had in- 
The Cameroons 
Cooperative Exporters Ltd., the apex 
society for the marketing of cocoa 
and coffee. now had its own Cam- 
croonian manager. The Bakweri Co- 
operative Union of Farmers, whose 
exports of bananas had risen to near- 
ly one million stems a year, had been 
able to dispense with the assistance of 


creased to over 130 


the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion and assume direct responsibility 
for shipping and marketing its pro- 
duce. Those two apex societies had 
joined in forming a new Cooperative 
Transport Union in 
order to pool their transport and run 
it more efficiently. 

the Agricultural Department had 
efforts to eliminating 
smokiness from cocoa, a problem in 


Engineering and 


directed its 
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the south 
made it necessary to dry a large part 
of the crop by artificial means. Over 
600 improved drying ovens had been 
installed with the result that there had 
been a marked improvement in the 


because the lack of sun 


quality of the present season’s crop. 

Cotton cultivation had expanded in 
the Northern Cameroons, production 
having risen from virtually nothing to 
500 tons of seed cotton in 1957 and 
the prospect of a crop of between 750 
and 1,000 tons during the current 
season 

Ihe Wulgo irrigation scheme had 
been suspended for the time being be- 
cause an unpredictable rise in the level 
ot Lake Chad had destroyed most of 
the bunding. Until the cause of the 
rise had been discovered, and the level 
at which the lake was likely to stabil- 
ize itself had been ascertained, the 
authorities would be unable to decide 
whether to continue the scheme or 
abandon it altogether 

The timber industry had expanded 
rapidly, exports having increased from 
75,000 cubic feet in 1956 to one mil- 
lion cubic feet in 1957. Three firms 
were now exploiting the forest re- 
sources and exports were expected 
shortly to total about 6,000 tons of 
logs a month. Receipts from the ex- 
port duty on timber had risen from 
£300 in 1955 to over £13,000 in 1957. 

Last October the Cameroons De- 
velopment Agency had been formally 
established and had taken over all the 
activities of the former Southern 
Cameroons Production Development 
Board. The first chairman of the new 
agency was a Cameroonian. A new 
coffee-processing factory had been 
opened and negotiations were in prog- 
ress for the agency to provdie the 
initial capital for the proposed co- 
operative bank. boards were 
being established for each division in 
the Southern Cameroons; their func- 
tion was to advise the agency on ap- 


Loans 


plications for loans by small business- 
men seeking capital for minor 


economic projects 
Health Services 


Medical services continued to ex- 
pand. A new hospital would soon 
open at Nkambe in the Southern 
Cameroons and the buildings for the 
new sixty-bed hospital at Wum were 
well advanced. A forty-eight-bed hos- 
pital had been opened at Mubi in the 
Northern Cameroons; work was about 
to start on a sixteen-bed ward and aux- 
iliary buildings at Bama, also in the 
Northern Cameroons, and funds had 
been made available by the govern- 
ment to build a similar ward at the 
Sudan United Mission Hospital at 
Gwoza 

A number of leprosy inspectors un- 
dergoing special training had become 
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available to serve the clinics, of which 
there were now eleven in the Southern 
Cameroons and _ seventeen in_ the 
north. Their work had been greatly 
facilitated by a UNICEF grant of the 
drug Dapson. 


Wore Girls at School 


Education continued to make steady 
progress, with the opening of twenty- 
nine new primary schools. More girls 
were attending school in the Northern 
Region, the being most 
marked in the Dikwa area where one- 
third of the children now attending 
school were girls. The authorities were 
continuing to 


increase 


encourage secondary 
awarding scholarships 
and about fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren attending secondary schools were 
such awards. A 
new teacher-training centre had 
opened at Bazza in 1957 and another 
was soon to be established in Bormu 
Province. Nineteen teachers were at 
present taking higher teacher-training 
Nigeria and 
students, 
were 


education by 


the beneficiaries of 


courses in 


Ninety-two 


overseas. 
eighty-nine on 
scholarships, taking post-sec- 
ondary courses in divers subjects. 
Four government scholars had com- 
pleted studies during the year and had 
been appointed to senior posts in the 
Southern Cameroons services: one, a 
woman, as a nursing sister, one as an 
agricultural officer, one in the admin- 
istration and one to organize the 
Southern Cameroonian Government's 
Information Service. 

The Government of the Northern 
Region, realizing how much remained 
to be done to promote the territory’s 
development, had directed that each 
Ministry should survey the progress 
made and submit proposals for ac- 


vd 


celerating it. In a similar spirit the 
United Kingdom Government had re- 
cently made available to the Southern 
Cameroons under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act a further 
grant of £450,000. 

The territory’s political evolution 
and the constitutional developments 
arising from the London Conference 
evoked the commendation of most 
representatives during the Council's 
Several representatives con- 
sidered that developments during the 
past year had brought the British 
Cameroons to the threshold of self- 
government Members _ particularly 
welcomed the United Kingdom’s as- 
surance that before Nigeria achieved 
independence the people of the South- 
ern and Northern Cameroons would 
be given an opportunity of freely ex- 
pressing their wishes concerning their 
own future. It was felt that this was in 
full accord with Britain’s obligations 
under the trusteeship agreement for 
the territory. 

r. J. Natarajan, of India, thought 
that the constitutional advance was 
“considerable” and that the final step 
towards full self-government would 
have to synchronize with the inde- 
pendence of the Federation of Nigeria. 
The next step taken by the people 
would, however, depend on their own 
freely expressed wishes, as enjoined by 
Article 76 b of the Charter and as 
promised by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in his statement to the 
Constitutional Conference. Further 
consideration of that and allied ques- 
tions by the Trusteeship Council and 
the General Assembly should be left 
until the reforms now in process -had 
been carried through and the next 
visiting mission had submitted _ its 
report. 


debate. 


a! 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


= a ! 


Field, special representative for the British-administered Cameroons. 
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Responsibility, tor development in 
the economic, social and educational 
fields now rested largely on the shoul- 
ders of the representatives of the peo- 
ple in the various organs of govern- 
ment. India hoped that the administer- 
ing authority would intensify its ef- 
torts and increase its financial and 
technical assistance in order to speed 
up the process of development. He 
hoped that the highest priority would 
be given to the training of personnel 
for public administration 


Destroying Unity 


Some representatives criticized the 
United Kingdom for administering the 
territory as an integral part of Nigeria 
Thus, U Tin Maung, of Burma, held 
that the unity of the Cameroons had 
been destroyed by absorbing the ter- 
ritory into the Federation of Nigeria 
Ihe Burmese representative feared the 
independence of Nigeria was still far 
off. The country was still deprived of 
regional self-government. He felt that 
the trust territory might become more 
and more involved in the process of 
fragmentation of the Federation into 
“minority States.” and if it was de- 
cided that separate States were to be 
formed in the future, time would be 
needed to ascertain the wishes of the 
people and to take the necessars 
ction 

With regard to general conditions 
Burma noted the steady 
the social field, especially in the South 
Social advancement 


progress in 


ern Cameroons 
there was accelerated by the activities 
of the relatively well-edu- 
cated men ind the work of the 
Christian missions, combined with the 
social welfare activities of the South- 


younger 


ern Cameroons village, town and 
tribal unions, had succeeded in break 
ing down tribal barriers. Advancement 
was slower in the Northern Cam 
Cultural and 


eroons social con- 


ferences, under the auspices of the two 
Governments, assisted and guided by 
the administering authority, should be 
held, in addition to the markets, fairs, 
and athletic meetings. There was an 
imperative need tor the establishment 
of a tree and independent press in the 
territory, to supplement the Nigerian 
newspapers 

Mr. Rolz Bennett, of Guatemala, 
held that progress in local administra- 
tion was still far too slow. It was not 
sufficient that the proposed consulta- 
tion should be free: it was also neces- 
sary that the population should be 
fully aware of the different solutions 
possible and that its civic conscious- 
ness should have been developed at 
the local level. He regretted that the 
Administration had _ considered it 
necessary to dissolve the Union des 
populations du Cameroun, a legally 
constituted party which had taken part 
in the last elections, and to deport 
thirteen of its leaders without giving 
them a hearing. The future would per- 
haps show that that action had been 
neither just nor wise 

In the economic field, Mr. Rolz 
Bennett found it regrettable that the 
two parts of the territory had no con- 
tact with each other and had been 
given separate developmental bodies 
It seemed that both had financial defi- 
cits, although the situation was not 
alarming since agricultural prospects 
were encouraging. On the other hand, 
the inadequacy of the territory’s in- 
frastructure had led the administering 
authority to encourage the establish- 


ment of foreign enterprises 


1 Critical Approach 


Frank criticism of the administering 
uuthority’s policies came from Vladi- 
mir N. Bendryshev. of the USSR, who 
considered the United Kingdom was 
trying to prejudge the future status of 


the territory by tving its destiny to 
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African sculptures decorate the exterior of this Cameroonian meeting house 
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Nigeria. He held that the relationship 
between the Cameroons and the peo- 
ples of the neighboring countries was 
something that should be decided by 
the Cameroonians themselves. The 
United Kingdom had _ stated that 
changes in the status of Nigeria 
would necessitate the revision of the 
trusteeship agreement for the British 
Cameroons. It was clear from the 
terms of that agreement that the grant- 
ing of self-government and _ inde- 
pendence to the trust territory was in 
no way dependent on the granting of 
independence to Nigeria. Under the 
decisions taken at the London Confer- 
ence the Southern Cameroons would 
acquire a status similar to that of the 
various provinces of Nigeria. The 
London Conference had resulted in 
no changes affecting the Northern 
Cameroons which still possessed no 
government institutions of its own. 


Nothing was being done to foster unity 
among the Cameroonians 

The USSR representative noted that 
although elections were held in the 


Southern Cameroons in 1957 only 
about twenty-five per cent of the adult 
population had voted. The results 
could therefore hardly be said to rep- 
resent the wishes of the people as a 
whole. 

Mr. Bendryshev also charged that 
the territory's economy remained 
“colonialist — in Cam- 
eroonian interests were subordinated 


character.” 


to those of foreign companies and mo- 
nopolies. The Cameroonians on 
whose underpaid labor the prosperity 
of those companies was based——con- 
tinued to live in conditions of poverty 
and malnutrition. Little progress was 
being made in the social sphere. Capi- 
tal punishment had not been abolished 
There was a shortage of doctors and 
north there were 
only three doctors. two hospitals and 


hospitals In the 


a maternity home tor a population ot 


700.000. Three-fourths of the = chil- 
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dren in the territory did not go to 
school at all. The administering au- 
thority, in consultation with the peo- 
ple. should compile specific plans for 
the entire educational system. Using 
the wealth derived from exploitation 
of the country’s resources, it should 
introduce free elementary education 
for all children; it should establish a 
broad network of governmental sec- 
ondary schools, accessible to the 
masses and should train a_ sufficient 
number of specialists to meet the ter- 
ritorv’s needs 


Conference Representation 


The representatives of the adminis- 
tering authority subsequently replied 
to various points raised during the de- 
bate. The special representative re- 
garded criticisms of the territory’s 
representation at the London Contfer- 
ence as unjustified. He pointed out 
that for Nigeria’s thirty million people 
there had been thirty representatives 
at the Conference, while the Southern 
Cameroons—with 750.000 people 
had sent five delegates. 

Some members had felt that not all 
shades of opinion were represented at 
the Conference. But it would have 
been impossible to admit a delegate 
from every party and every independ- 
ent candidate who had contested the 
last elections. Mr. Field held that a 
reasonably fair selection had been 
made. Thus, three parties represented 
had won nearly 69,000 votes at the 
election, while the three parties and 
seven candidates not represented at 
the Conference had mustered only 
9.440 votes between them. In the 
north there was no party peculiar to 
the trust territory; therefore delegates 
of the four parties in that area had 
been sent to London. They were all 
united in their views on the future of 
the Northern Cameroons. None of 
the Conference’s decisions had been 
“foisted” on the delegates, as some 
representatives had claimed. The ne- 
gotiations had been conducted in a 


completely free atmosphere. 
The special representative refuted 
charges that civil liberties were re- 


stricted in the British Cameroons. 
Measures of which the USSR repre- 
sentative had complained had all been 
adopted on the advice of councils on 
which the people had many elected 
representatives. Thus, it had been the 
Council of Ministers which had asked 
that certain subversive pamphlets be 
banned. The same organ. supported 
by the Southern Cameroons Executive 
Council. had also requested the ban- 
ning of the upc, because it had been 
interfering with good government and 
had threatened recourse to violence. 

With regard to the activities of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
Mr. Field explained that, while its 
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profits had been small. the Corpora- 
tion’s contributions to public revenues, 
directly and indirectly, totalled be- 
tween £400,000 and £500,000 a year. 
The Corporation brought money into 
the territory and disbursed it in pay- 
ment for services, staff wages, import 
and export duties and income tax. It 
also provided medical and _ hospital 
services. The Corporation could not 
transfer any of its lands without the 
consent of the government. 

With regard to corporal punishment 
the special representative said it was 
for Cameroonian public opinion to 
make a decision. The government 
planned to bring a bill before the 
House of Assembly to abolish corporal 
punishment, except for a very limited 
number of serious offences. 

Noting members’ commendation on 
various achievements, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, of the United Kingdom. recog- 
nized there were many difficult hurdles 
still to be overcome. These included 
the expansion of education and health 
services, improvement of roads and 
water supplies, increased agricultural 
efficiency and the training of larger 
numbers of qualified Cameroonians. 

Sir Andrew emphasized the cordial 
cooperation between the people and 
their leaders on the one hand and 
British officials on the other. This was 
very encouraging. While future prog- 
ress would depend more and more on 
the Cameroonians themselves, Britain 
would continue to help them for as 
long as they wished. 

There had been criticism concern- 
ing the administration of the territory 
as an integral part of Nigeria. But this 
was an obligation which the United 
Kingdom assumed when it had signed 
the trusteeship agreement for the ter- 
ritory. Sir Andrew cited statements 
made by the United Kingdom in the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee while 
the agreement had been under negotia- 
tion. He recalled that the words “as 
an integral part of its territory” had 
given rise to considerable discussion 
at that time. Nevertheless, the United 
Kingdom’s interpretation of them had 
received the Assembly's approval. If 
those words were included in the 
trusteeship agreements for the Cam- 
eroons and Togoland and not in the 
agreement for Tanganvika, that was 
because Tanganyika was a large terri- 
tory which did not require such an 
arrangement. 

The representative of Burma con- 
sidered that the administering authori- 
ty had destroyed Cameroonian unity 
and was absorbing the territory into 
the Federation of Nigeria. It was diffi- 
cult to see how the United Kingdom 
could have acted in any other way, 
given the terms of the trusteeship 
agreement and the fact that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had approved the prin- 


ciple that the territory should be ad- 
ministered as an integral part of 
Nigeria. What Cameroonian unity had 
been destroyed? Sir Andrew thought 
that a glance at the map was enough 
to show that the territory could not be 
unified, in practice, without some ref- 
erence to the neighboring countries. 
Sir Andrew reaffirmed that the peo- 
ple of the Northern Cameroons had 
never shown any desire to be sepa- 
rated from Nigeria. But when the 
moment arrived they would have an 
absolutely free choice as to their 
future. In the Southern Cameroons, 
public opinion was divided: the KNC 
and KPP parties wanted union with 
an independent Nigeria, whereas the 
KNDP wanted the territory to remain 
under Trusteeship for a while. It 
would be for the majority to decide. 
The USSR representative had cited 
a long list of questions which the 
Southern Cameroons Government was 
not entitled to deal with, whereas the 
other governments of the Federation 
of Nigeria could. Sir Andrew won- 
dered whether that was not the case 
in every federation. At all events, the 
Southern Cameroons was represented 
in the Federal Assembly and in the 
Federal Government; in the Senate, it 
had the same number of representa- 
tives as the other regions although its 
population was less than one million. 


Target Dates 


On the question of target dates 
the United Kingdom representative re- 
iterated that his Government had 
given many proofs of its good inten- 
tions. It had given the impetus to the 
trend which would very soon bring 
independence to Nigeria and it was 
acting in close cooperation with the 
representatives of the peoples con- 
cerned. In such circumstances he con- 
sidered it useless to set theoretical tar- 
get dates. 

The representative of Guatemala 
had mentioned that about January, 
1960, the Nigerian Parliament would 
consider a draft resolution asking Her 
Majesty’s Government to grant the 
Nigerian Federation full self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth by a 
date in 1960. Sir Andrew assured the 
Council that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider that request 
“with sympathy” and would indicate 
the date when it would accede 
to the request. The administering au- 
thority would inform the Trustetship 
Council of its plans in this regard as 
soon as possible. 

Upon completion of the debate on 
the British Cameroons the Council 
appointed a small drafting committee 
to compile its own report on the terri- 
tory in the light of the debate and 
members’ comments. 
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FROM THE 


BOOKSHELF 


Discrimination in Education 


sail general trend revealed by 
this study is heartening. Dis- 
crimination in education is losing 
ground and is undeniably on the wane 
In some areas discriminatory practices 
are disappearing by a process of slow 
erosion, and in others they are col- 
walls of Jericho.” 


reached by 


lapsing like the 
conclusion 
Ammoun, 


This is the 
Charles D 
porteur of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, in his Study 
on Discrimination in Education. 


special rap- 


In considering discrimination, Mr 
Ammoun points out, one must dis- 
tinguish between unjust discrimina- 
tory measures and legitimate distinc- 
tions intended to restore, not prevent, 
the right to education. This is the 
case, for example, when special edu- 
cation is provided for special groups 
language; or for the 
blind, disabled or otherwise 
handicapped; or for especially gifted 
The notion of discrimination 


in their own 


deaf, 


students 
in education, he says, is closely bound 
up with the equality of treatment of 
persons or groups. But at what level, 
he asks, must this equality of treat- 
ment be envisaged? 

One point, he states, would seem 
unquestionable: every person has the 
right to treatment. Any in- 
equality of treatment, especially of a 


equal 


group, is to be condemned 
loday, Mr. Ammoun 
criminatory 


nomic, social, 


States, dis- 
practices due to eco- 
political or historical 
more widespread than 
from a_ deliberate 


discrimination. There are 


factors are 
those stemming 
policy of 
few cases of the latter 

But the dividing line between the 
two is not always clear at first sight, 
Mr. Ammoun observes. A deliberate 
policy is alwavs the result of eco- 


nomic, social, or political factors or 
of historical circumstances. The dif- 
ference lies in the deliberate intention 
of the authorities 

But by 


deliberate intention be judged? 


what criterion can such 
Does 
t consist solely in the application of 
meusures to originate, Maintain ofr 
aggravate discriminatory practices, or 
does it also lie in negligence, inac- 
tion or delay in fighting them? 

Of all the prejudices leading to 


i2 


Ammoun finds, 
those based on race and color seem 
to be the most deeply rooted. It is 
there that the conquest, 
slavery and colonization have been 
felt most deeply. Recently, racism has 
been added. 

This type of discriminatiqn has its 
roots in particularly stubborn and 
prejudices closely linked 
to self-interest, economic exploitation 
and political domination. 

The fear of losing a privileged po- 
sition necessarily leads to measures 
designed to deny education to an 
entire population group or, at least, to 
limit its education to a lower level; 
otherwise, the fiction of racial supe- 
riority would be destroyed. It would 
then be difficult to deny the group 
full exercise of its political rights. 

Where there has been no conquest 
and the indigenous inhabitants have 
been able to keep economic control- 
Hawaii, for example—there is usually 
no discrimination in education. 


discrimination, Mr 


effects of 


dangerous 


Girls’ Education 


Turning to discrimination because 
of sex, Mr. Ammoun states that in 
many parts of the world, the educa- 
tion of women has always been re- 
garded as less important than men’s 
Women suffer extensive discrimination 
in education. Moreover, any discrimi- 
nation affecting a distinct group gen 
erally affects women doubly: as mem- 
bers of the group and as women 

The author states that in estimating 
discrimination because of sex, it is 
important to determine whether or 
not schools of all types at all levels 
are open equally to girls and boys, 
whether compulsory school attendance 
applies to both and the actual at- 
tendance figures of girls and boys. He 
then quotes statistics showing that the 
school attendance of girls is con- 
siderably lower than boys’ at all levels 
of education, especially in countries 
with lagging educational systems. 

The proportion of girls in secondary 
schools is considerably lower than in 
primary. In most countries, a large 
number of children do not stay in 
school after the primary grades, but 
many more girls than boys drop out. 

The percentage of girls in higher 
institutions of learning is considerably 


lower than that of boys and of girls 
in secondary schools. In countries hav- 
ing no legal restrictions this is due 
to the fact that careers and _ profes- 
sions are closed to them and _ that 
fewer girls than boys—for financial, 
economic and traditional reasons 
finish secondary education. 

Discrimination against women _ is 
particularly strong in technical and 
vocational education. This applies both 
to access to schools and to the type of 
instruction available to them. Be- 
cause of the notion that women should 
do only housework, training in skilled 
trades, occupations and professions is 
denied them. 

In most countries and _ territories, 
the general subjects taught in the pri- 
mary schools are the same for both 
although in some countries 
there are differences. 

In certain countries and territories, 
the only post-primary education open 
to girls is based on domestic science 
and the traditionally “feminine” sub- 
jects. 

Of the professions, teaching is usu- 
ally one of the most accessible to 
women, but there, too, there are 
limits. In countries having highly de- 
veloped educational systems, most of 
the primary school teachers are wom- 
en. But in secondary schools, and even 
more so in higher institutions, men 
outnumber women teachers. This is 
not only because there are more ex- 
perienced men teachers, but also be- 
cause the higher posts are reserved 
for men. 

More than any other type of dis- 
crimination, Mr. Ammoun concludes, 
discrimination on the grounds of sex 
is affected by customs, traditions, and 
prejudices. Generally speaking, gov- 
ernments are giving increasing rec- 
ognition to the importance of girls’ 
education and are trying to elimi- 
nate or diminish discrimination on 
the grounds of sex. 

In his chapter on discrimination be- 
cause of religion, Mr. Ammoun. is 
not concerned with discrimination 
based on religion, but with the effect 
on education of some forms of relig- 
ious discrimination. He discusses spe- 
cific points on which there is danger 
of repercussion either from the vari- 
ous systems of religious instruction 
in schools or from the conditions gov- 
erning admission of students. 

Although the basic laws of almost 
all countries prohibit discrimination in 
education on the grounds of religion, 
and although most governments are 
making great efforts to prevent such 
practices, in many parts of the world 
qualified candidates still find their 
religion a barrier to admission to cer- 
tain institutions. This sort of discrimi- 
nation is not overt and in many places 
is illegal, but it persists. “In some 


sexes, 
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cases, of course.” the author observes. 
“what appears to be discrimination Is 
found on careful examination to be a 
manifestation of religious prejudice at 
the social level.” 

As for discrimination based on 
social origin, property, or political or 
other opinion, Mr. Ammoun_ points 
out that in some countries such dis- 
criminatory practices are closely in- 
terrelated and often cannot be treated 
separately without presenting an in- 
complete and therefore an inaccurate 
picture. He reviews the efforts of 
many countries to establish a balance 
in the social composition of the stu- 
dent body, particularly in secondary 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

It is, he says, mainly at the sec- 
ondary level, and even more at the 
level of higher education, that in- 
equalities between social classes and 
economic groups become apparent. 
There are traces of such inequality 
even in the most advanced countries. 

Discrimination in education affect- 
ing rural, nomadic and indigenous 
populations, Mr. Ammoun says, is at- 
tributable in some countries to social, 
geographic, human, economic and 
historical circumstances. 

The most striking case, he says, is 
that of rural populations. It is no 
exaggeration, he asserts, to say that in 
all countries rural populations are at 
a serious disadvantage compared with 
urban populations so far as education 
is concerned. 

The education of nomadic popu- 
lations raises special problems not only 
because they live far from towns, but 
because they are always on the move. 

In some respects the position of 
indigenous groups is similar to that 
of rural populations, Mr. Ammoun 
declares. As a matter of fact, in- 
digenous groups often are the mass of 
the rural population. Their position 
is often also closely related to that of 
nomadic populations, for many of 
these belong to indigenous groups. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Ammoun re- 
ports, “the question of indigenous 
populations must be considered separ- 
ately from the other two, because 
from the educational standpoint it has 
distinctive features resulting from the 
difference in cultural development of 
the indigenous groups and the rest 
of the population.” 

In the underdeveloped countries 
and in the Trust and Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, where the gap be- 
tween social classes is more marked, 
Mr. Ammoun finds that discrimination 
in education is particularly acute. 

He cites a number of examples 
showing that the opportunities avail- 
able to students are not equal to those 
available in highly developed coun- 
tries. The underdeveloped countries 
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are making great efforts to improve 
facilities and enable students to study 
abroad. Unfortunately, many of them 
cannot afford such expenditures and 
even their best efforts are not enough. 


The problem of the language to be 
used in educating distinct groups of 
people is an old complex one. Mr. 
Ammoun concludes from the facts 
presented in his chapter on minority 
languages that in countries in which 
several languages are _ traditionally 
written and spoken, various groups 
can be integrated into the national 
community while safeguarding their 
cultural heritage and that “as a gen- 
eral rule every effort should be made 
to foster the development of indige- 
nous cultures and languages, regard- 
less of their level of development.” 

“However,” he continues,” except 
in certain exceptional cases, it seems 
doubtful whether they can usefully be 
employed at the secondary and higher 
levels for teaching the technical, 
scientific and literary knowledge neces- 
sary to modern man... . Each group 
should be allowed to decide, without 
outside interference. upon the im- 
portance which it attaches to the use 
of its mother tongue in education. 
In so important a matter, any decision 
taken by others might reflect dis- 
criminatory intent.” 


International Action 


In discussing international action 
taken to prevent discrimination in edu- 
cation, Mr. Ammoun notes that the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and _ Protection § of 
Minorities is not the only organ of the 
United Nations to concern itself with 
the problem of discrimination in edu- 
cation. The Trusteeship Council, the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the 
Commission on the Racial Situation 
in South Africa, and the Committee 
on South West Africa have dealt with 
various aspects of the problem. The 
chapter on this topic summarizes 
these activities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ammoun makes 
four proposals for international meas- 
ures that will help to end, or at any 
rate reduce, discrimination in educa- 
tion. 

First, he proposes an international 
convention on the eradication of dis- 
crimination in education. Second, he 
proposes that an international fund 
be established to fight this type of 
discrimination. Third, he suggests that 
three seminars be held: one on rural 
and indigenous education, another on 
education for rural and nomadic peo- 
ples, and a third to consider the pos- 
sibilities of opening new opportunities 


of study abroad to students from un- 
derdeveloped countries and territories. 

Mr. Ammoun’s fourth proposal is 
that adequate institutions of modern 
techniques and sciences be established 
in underdeveloped countries and terri- 
tories to eliminate inequality of op- 
portunity of education, which so often 
leads to discrimination. 


STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDU- 
CATION, by Charles D. Ammoun, 
Special Rapporteur of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities. 
UN Publ. No. 1957.X1V.3, 182 
pages. Price: $US 1.25; 9/- stg.; 
Sw. fr. 5.00. 





Briefly Noted 


THE SINGING MOUNTAINEERS, SONGS 
AND TALES OF THE QUECHUA PEOPLE, 
collected by José Maria Arguedas, 
edited by Ruth Stephan, drawings 
by Donald Weismann, University of 
Texas Press, Austin, Texas, 1957. 
Songs and tales of the Quechua 
people of the Andean highlands, 
among whom the United Nations 
and four specialized agencies have 
been working on a long-range pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. 203 pages. 
Price: $US 3.75. 


EGYPT AND THE UNITED NATIONs, Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. One of a 
series of studies on international or- 
ganization initiated by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
and carried out by private institu- 
tions and individuals in more than 
twenty countries. This study was 
prepared by a committee set up by 
the Egyptian Society of International 
Law. 197 pages. Price: $US 3.00 
Distributor for Europe and Asia, 
Martinus Nijhoff, the Hague. 


THE 1,978 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOUNDED SINCE THE CON- 
GRESS OF VIENNA, Union of Inter- 
national Associations, Brussels, 
1957. A chronological listing of in- 
ternational organizations according 
to founding dates from the year 
1693 (The Rosicrucian Order) to 
July 1, 1956 (International Tin 
Council), with an introduction by 
G. P. Speeckaert. One of a series 
for the study of international non- 
governmental relations. 232 pages. 
Price: $US 2.50 or 18/- stg. 
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Book Royalties for Children 


( y United Nations Dav in 1955 a 
book of folklore entitled Rid 
With the Sun* quietly appeared in 
New York bookshops. For all anyone 
could tell at the time it might have 
turned out to be just another book of 
folk tales, despite its special purpose 
to further children’s assistance projects 
in various parts of the world. But in 
less than three vears the American 
publication had gone into three large 
printings, an English edition had ap 
peared in London, a French edition 
had been published in Parts, a series 
ot booklets based on the book had 
been publishd in South India, and 
Dutch Indonesian, Bengali and 
Iranian editions were in production. In 
addition, the book was published in 
braille. By the end of 1957 more than 
$3,500 in rovaltvy income had been 
contributed to seventeen child-aid pro- 


grams on tour continents 


The sponsor of this unusual venture 
was the United Nations Women’s 
Guild, composed of wives of United 


Nations delegates, Secretariat members 
hy the Indian Government and UNESCO, the Delhi Public Library received 


and Headquarters correspondents. Ten Created 
rom the United Nations Women’s Guild for purchase of children’s books 


a fund 


years old this year, the Guild has five 
groups in New York and surrounding 
areas, and a membership of 165. At . 
its inception it was composed of ten y a 
women. During its lifetime the Guild “y 
has devoted itself to raising funds to - 
issist children in need of clothing, food _—™ 
and special attention. One fund-raising y 
project undertaken by the Guild was 
the sale of UNEsco Gift Stamps at 
United Nations Headquarters. In four 
vears more than $85,000 was raised 
in this way, with the money going to 
purchase books for a children’s library 
in New Delhi and radios for schools 
in Pakistan, for support of a hospital 
ind an orphange in Korea, for 

nursery school in Egypt, and to help 
schools and other children’s centres in 
Libva, Sierra Leone. Svria, Israel, In 


* 


Children in Finland were among those assisted by the Guild’s book fund. 
Shown here are students of Kalpio school, “adopted” by the Guild in 1957 
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donesia, the Philippines, Afghanistan 
and Ghana. 

The book venture was undertaken as 
another means of securing funds for 
the Guild’s work. It was to include a 
traditional from each of the 
United Nations Member countries and 


story 


be a sampler of the world’s folklore 
A book committee began the work of 
collecting tales from nations, 
and later sought the assistance of a 
folklore gathering and 
preparing the material for publication 


Stories were taken down by hand from 


SIXty 


specialist in 


oral narrations; obscure, out of print 
collections were explored; aid was soli- 
cited from anthropologists, linguists 
and other scholars who had made 
unique studies in “remote” places; and 
help was given in some instances by 
members of United Nations delega- 
tions and persons in Africa and Asia 
who wished to contribute to the Guild’s 
efforts. Before final selections for the 
book had been made, the editor and 
book committee had sieved through 
an estimated 800 tales, legends and 
myths. The final result was a unique 
collection of folk-tales. many of which 
became available in print for the first 
time. 

Royalties from Ride With the Sun 
have made it possible for the Women’s 
Guild to “adopt” schools in Greece. 
France and Finland, contribute funds 
to a refugee camp in Austria and 
equipment to a nursery school in the 
Philippines, provide a projector and 
films for a school for deaf children in 
Indonesia, and assist hospitals in Ni- 
geria and Tanganyika and a school for 
handicapped children in’ England. 
Other projects included various kinds 
of aid to welfare centres, orphanages 
and child welfare programs in Haiti, 
Liberia, Viet Nam, Peru and _ the 
United States. 

The Samuel Grimes Maternal and 
Child Welfare Centre at Kakata in 
Liberia was one of the _ institutions 
which ultimate form, 
royalties from Ride With the Sun. For 


received, in 


ten years the Centre had carried on 
with only candles and oil lamps, even 
performing delicate surgical operations 
by this uncertain light. Although the 
Centre possessed an electric refrigera- 
tor, this essential equipment had stood 
unused for several years because there 
was no power to run it. Last year the 
Women’s Guild provided funds for the 
purchase of a generator, which arrived 
by truck from Monrovia on October 
30. After four days of installation work 
the generator was turned on one eve- 
ning after dark. A nurse at the Centre 
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tional” booklets of assorted 
countries are available at the 


Public Liaison Division and 





UNESCO Gift Stamps 


Unesco Gift Stamps referred to in the adjoining article have been 
issued to help raise funds for the fight against poverty and disease 
throughout the world. Each participating 
country issues stamps of its own design, 
but all carry the UNESCO symbol. Stamps 
published in any country are primarily 
for local sale, but a number of “interna- 
issues 
available. Stamps from all participating eS 
UNESCO 


UNESCO Gift Stamp Counter at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York. 
Although not valid for postage, the Gift Stamps have attracted the 
interest of numerous philatelists and have become a topical collector’s 
item. Among countries represented by the stamps are France, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, 
German Federal Republic, Australia and the Netherlands. 


are 


TH 


the 
Gift Stamp from Japan 


Denmark, Japan, the 








reported on the ensuing commotion: 
“We saw people running up the hill 
from all directions. Women with in- 
fants on their backs, men holding chil- 
dren by the hand, all running toward 
the Centre. Some women left their pots 
They jumped, 
clapped and screamed.” A half hour 
after the lights came on, the Centre 
began to show educational film strips 
to the children, and the refrigerator 
was running. 


cooking on the fire. 


Another aid project was carried out 
thousands of miles north of Liberia, in 
Finland, where the Guild “adopted” 
the children of Kalpio elementary 
school in Puelanka, where economic 
need is great and the winters are hard 
and long. The Kalpio school is of the 
one-room variety. and the children live 
up to four kilometers away. The Guild 
has provided equipment, work tools, 
funds and warm clothing for its adopt- 
ed charges and their families. Last 
Christmas it sent holiday food parcels 
for distribution. 

A number of the Guild’s projects 
have been carried out through or in 
cooperation with organizations such as 
UNESCO UNKRA, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, and the Office of the High 
Commissioner of Refugees. 

With new 
Ride With the Sun in prospect, the 
Guild is 


translation editions of 


United Nations Women’s 
hopeful that royalties will continue to 
provide funds for its assistance pro- 


gram for children. 


A Pamphlet 


of United Nations Facts 


THE UNITED NATIONS: WHAT You 
SHOULD KNow Apsout Ir, United 
Nations, 1957. 


A pamphlet describing briefly how 
the United Nations works, what it 
does, where its offices and those of its 
agencies are located. It lists United 
Nations Members and those of the 
specialized agencies, and tells of the 
functions of various United Nations 
organs. The 1957 edition is adapted 
from an earlier booklet of similar title 
and contents written by Jean S. Picker 
and edited by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Original illustrations by R. Roberts 
Baldwin. 

Among questions answered con- 
cisely by the booklet are these: How 
did the United Nations begin? How 
does a nation gain admittance? Who 
pays the bills? What is the United Na- 
tions Charter? What are 
What are the Organization’s aims and 
purposes? What is the Secretariat and 
what does it do? What are some of 
the accomplishments of the Security 
Council? 


its rules? 


A diagramatic chart shows the 
structure of the United Nations and 
its subsidiary organs, and the relation- 
ship of the specialized agencies. 

Fifty-two pages. Price $0.25, 1/9 
sterling, 1 Swiss franc or equivalent in 
other currencies. 
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headquarters of 


TEN YEARS OF THE 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


World Health 
Geneva, 1957. 68 pp 


Price: SUS ODO; 2/6 st S\ fy 


SU] 


Pen Steres FORWARD 


Organization 


An illustrated book describing ten 


WHO landmarks in its ten” vears 
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RENASCENCE IN THE CAMEROONS 


l nited Nations 
Publ No 1957 


, J 


SUS§ 0.25: 1/9 ste.: 


\ Sackip TRvus!I 
New York, 1957 
; pp Price 


Ihe work of the United Nations for 


dependent peoples simply described 


CAMEROONS UNDER UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION, REPORT FOR THI 
YEAR HM.S.O London, 

No. 334. 217 pr 


1956 


DU GOUVERNEMENT 
\SSEMBLEE GENERALI 


INTERNATIONAL 


{pril and May 


quarters, New 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 
Y COUNCH 
r COMMISSION 


STAFE COMMITTEE 


Other Bodies and Conferences 
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ly 


FEBRUARY 24-APRIL 25 
re LAW or THE SEA (convened 
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issue OF the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


for readers wi 


from sales agents listed on the 
ta) 


agency 


DES NATIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMI- 
NISTRATION DU CAMEROUN PLACI 
SOUS LA TUTELLE DE LA FRANCE 
ANNEE 1956 Chaix, 
St. Ouen (Seine), 1957. Leeal No. 


166.195 1465 pp 


Imprimerie 


Annual report by the French Gov- 
ernment to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the Cameroons 
under French administration 


TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL COVERING THE PERIOD FROM 15 
AUGUST 1956 To 12 JuLy 1957 
Official Records of the Twelfth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, Sup- 
plement No. 4 (A/2595). 221 pp. 
Price SUS 2.00; 14/- stg.: Sw. fi 
S50) 


REPORT OF THI 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


1 Saw TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGI 
Lives. U.N. Publ. No. 1957.10.10. 
Prix StS 0.60 $/@ Su fy 


> 00 


Human interest stories of progress 


in economic development and social 


1958 


MARCH 10-APRIL 4 Fourteenth session of 
the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
(of the Economic and Social Coun 


cil) 


PREPARATORY COM 
FUND (of the 


MARCH 11-APRIL 4 
MITTEE ON A SPECIAL 
General Assembly ) 


MARCH 17-APRIL 3. Twelfth session of the 
C OM MISSION ON THI STATUS of 
WomeEN (of the Fconomic and So 
clal Council), Gene 


ho wish more 


United Nations publications (in- 


e Obtained from many of these agents or by 


hackeround information on 


hack inside cover; specialized ageney 


wrifine 10 the 


1/1 other publication listines include their source 


Welfare in the economically underde- 


veloped countries told by members of 


Nations technical assistance 


A United Nations Review re- 


United 
MISSIONS 
print 


PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS. /nternational 
Labor Organization, Geneva, 1957. 
62 pp 
An illustrated booklet describing, in 

1Lo’s technical as- 


No price quoted. 


simple style. the 


sistance program 


HELPING SouTH East Asta TO HELP 

Irsece. U.N. Publ. No. 1957.1.30. 
Price: SUS 0.25; 1/9 ste.; 
1.00. 


Ht) pp 

Sw. fr. 

\ United Nations Review 
this illustrated booklet 
United Nations technical assistance in 
Asia 


reprint, 


describes 


ASSISTANCI 1O UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. Reports and Papers in 
Social Sciences No. 8 UNESCO, 
1957. S83 pp. Price SUS 


yi Fr. tr. 300 


innotated bibliography 


MEETINGS 


at United Nations Head- 


York, unless otherwise specified 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4 CONSULTATIVE COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE QUES- 
rions (of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination composed 
of representatives of the United Na- 


tions and the specialized agencies). 


INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE (of 
Assembly ) 


APRIL 7-11 


the General 


APRIL 14-MAY 9 COMMITTEE ON INFOR- 
MATION FROM Non-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TeRRIrORIES (of the General As 


sembly ) 
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APRIL 15-MAY 2 Twenty-fifth session of 
the ECONOMIC AND SociaL COUNCIL. 


APRIL 23-25 COMMITTEE ON ILLICIT TRAF- 
Fic (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva 


APRIL 24-MAY 7 MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE INTERNATION- 
aL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY, Vienna. 


APRIL 28-MAY 16 Tenth session of the 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council). 


APRIL 28-MAY 30 Thirteenth session of the 
COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drucs (of 
the Economic and Social Council), 
Geneva 


APRIL 28-JULY 4 Fenth session of the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (of 
the General Assembly), Geneva. 


MAY 5-15 Ad Hoc ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ot EXPERTS ON PREVENTION OF 
CRIME AND TREATMENT OF OFFEND- 
ERS 


MAY 5-16 Sixth session of the COMMIs- 
SION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
TRADE (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THEI 

Usres OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Assembly), Geneva. 


MAY 7 
PEACEFUL 
(of the General 


Middle of MAY STANDING COMMIITEE ON 
PETITIONS (of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil) 


MAY 19-30 SEMINAR ON THE PROTECTION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN CRIMINAL LAW 
AND PROCEDURE (convened by the 
Secretary-General under General As 
sembly resolution 926 (X) ). Santia- 
vo Chile 


MAY 20-JUNE 18 UNITED Nations Con- 
FERENCE ON’ INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL ARBITRATION 


MAY 27-JUNE 7 SEMINAR ON PLAYGROUND 
ACTIVITIES, OBJECTIVES AND LEADER- 
sHip (under the Technical Assistance 
Administration, European Office), 
Stockholm 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MARCH 31-APRIL 3. Sixth session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON MECHANIZATION 
OF AGRICULTURE (of the Committee 
on Agricultural Problems), Geneva. 


APRIL 9-25 Thirteenth session of the Eco 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE (of 
the Economic and Social Council), 
Geneva 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 Sixth session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION 
OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CEREALS 
(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), Geneva 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 Third session of the 
Sruby GROUP ON VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING AND PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 
(of the Joint Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Economic Com 
mission for Europe. Committee on 
Forest Working Techniques and 
Training of Forest Workers), Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


MARCH 21-APRIL 3 CENTRE ON AGRICUL- 
rURAL PRICE AND INCOME SUPPORT 
PoLIcies IN ASIA AND THE FAR East 
(sponsored jointly by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
Fast and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization). New Delhi. 
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MAY 28-30 Third session of the ComMirt- 
TEE FOR COORDINATION OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE LOWER MEKONG BASIN 
(established by Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land and Vietnam), Saigon. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


APRIL 7-10 Sixth session of the Com- 
MITTEE OF THE WHOLE, Santiago, 
Chile 


APRIL 15-22 (tentative) Fifth session of the 
CENTRAL AMERICAN ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION COMMITTEE, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


APRIL 14-25 Sixth session of the TEXTILES 
COMMITIEE, Geneva. 


APRIL 29-MAY 16 Forty-first (maritime) 
session of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


MAY 26-31 139th session of the GOVERN- 
ING Boby and its committees. Geneva 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


MARCH 10-APRIL 3) SEMINAR ON HOME 
ECONOMICS IN THE CARIBBEAN, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. 


MARCH 19-APRIL 2. STABILIZATION COM- 
MITTEE OF GROUP ON Cocoa, London. 


APRIL 10-18 Second session of the Con- 
FERENCE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN 
THE COUNTRIES SERVED BY THE CarR- 
IBBEAN COMMISSION (sponsored by 
FAO and the Commission), Port of 
Spain, Trinidad 


APRIL 14-16 WORKING PARTIES ON EUCA- 
LYPTS, CORK-OAK AND DELIMITATION 
AND ECOLOGICAL Maps OF THE MED 
ITERRANEAN REGION (of the Joint 
Sub-Commission on Mediterranean 
Forestry Problems), Madrid. 


APRIL 14-16 Ad Hoc WorKING GROUP ON 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS (of 
the European Commission on Agri- 
culture), Rome. 


APRIL 17-18 Fifth session of the Evu- 
ROPEAN COMMISSION ON FOOT-AND- 
Movutu Disease, Rome. 


APRIL 17-21 Sixth session of the JOINT 
SUB-COMMISSION ON MEDITERRANEAN 
FORESTRY PROBLEMS (of the Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern Forestry Com- 
missions), Madrid. 


APRIL 22-MAY 2 Fourth session of the 
Woop TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, 
Madrid. 


APRIL 26-30 ARABIAN PENINSULA DESERI 
Locust CONTROL SUB-COMMITTEE (of 
the Desert Locust Control Commit- 
tee), Tripoli or Cairo 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 PREPARATORY CONSUL- 
TATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN FAO REGIONAL OFFICE FOR AFRI- 
CA, Accra, Ghana 


Sometime in APRIL Second session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON SENN Pest Con- 
rROL (under the Agriculture Divi- 
sion), Teheran 


MAY 5-9 Fao/ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE JOINT WORKING PARTY 
ON ForREST AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
STATISTICS, Geneva. 


MAY 12-19 Second meeting of FAO WoRK- 
ING PARTY ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
GRAZING AND FODDER RESOURCES IN 
THE Near East, Teheran. 


MAY 26-30 Fao/INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF FOREST RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, //el- 
sinki. 


MAY 27-30 Fao/ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE STUDY GROUP ON WORK- 
ING METHODS AND PERFORMANCES, 
Geneva. 


MAY 28-JUNE 7 Seventh session of the 
EUROPEAN FORESTRY COMMISSION 
WORKING PARTY ON AFFORESTATION 
AND REFORESTATION, Scotland. 


Sometime in MAY EXPERT PANEL ON POUL- 
TRY PROGENY TESTING, Romie. 


Sometime in MAY Tenth session of the 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
ruURE, Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


MARCH 24-APRIL 3) MEETING OF ECON- 
OMISTS ON PEACEFUL COOPERATION 
(under the Department of Social Sci- 
ences), /stanbul. 


MARCH 28-APRIL 2 Second session of the 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE EXTENSION OF PRI- 
MARY EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA, 
Havana, Cuba. 


APRIL 1 WORKING PARTY OF NON-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ON Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL Fac- 
TORS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING (of the Working Party 
of NGO’s on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding and Coopera- 
tion), Paris. 


APRIL 1-2 BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAI 
COMMITTEE ON MONUMENTS, ARTIS- 
ric AND HISTORICAL SITES AND AR- 
CHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS, Paris 


APRIL 2 WORKING PARTY OF NON-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ON EDU- 
CATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING AND COOPERATION (of the 
Conference of International NGO's 
Approved for Consultative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO), Paris 


APRIL 8-19 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMISSION 
(of the Executive Board), Paris. 


APRIL 8-19 COMMISSION OF EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS (of the Executive Board), 
Paris 


APRIL 8-19 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON SE( 
ONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN Ev- 
ROPE (convened by the French Na- 
tional Commission and subsidized by 
UNESCO), Sevres, France. 


APRIL 11-18 MEETING ORGANIZED BY THI 
COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN WoRLD 
CITIZENSHIP IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE WoRLD FEDERATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS ON FAST-WEST 
CULTURAL EXCHANGES (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 


APRIL 21-MAY 24 Fiftieth session of the 
EXECUTIVE Boarpb, Paris 


AZ 





APRIL 25-26 SILERING COMMIITEE OF THI 
RESEARCH CENTRE ON THE SOCIAI 
IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN SOUTHERN Asta, Calcutta, India 


MAY 7-9 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY COM 
MITTEE ON RESEARCH IN THE NATUR 
Al SCIENCES PROGRAM Of UNESCO 


Mosce 


MAY 12-24 (provisional) REGIONAL SEMI 
NAR ON EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR 
ARAB States, Beirut, Lebano 


MAY 24-31 SEMINAR ON ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN FDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING (Lat 
in America), Quito, Ecuador 


MAY 28-JUNE 7 SprCiIAL COMMITIFE OF 
CGhOVERNMENTAL EXPERTS ON THE IN 
TERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICA 
TIONS, Brussels, Be “” 


Sometime in MAY NMIFETING OF EXPERTS 
ON PSYCHOLOGICAL FVALUATION. OI 
SCHOOL PROGRESS, H/ambure, Federal 


> 
Republic of German 


International Civil Aviation 


Organization (ICAO 


MARCH 18-APRIL 3 RouTE FAacititirs 
CHARGES CONFERENCE, Montreal 


APRIL 9-sometime in MAY MEETING OF 
RULES OF THE AIR AiR =TRAFFI 
SERVICES AND SkARCH AND REscur 
Division, Montreal 


MAY 4-16 (provisional) Thirty-fourth ses- 
sion of the CounciL, Montreal 


Beginning MAY 20 Eleventh session of the 
ASSEMBLY, Montreal 


World Health Organization (WHO 


APRIL 14-19 Stupy GRourp ON MEeENTAI 
HEALTH: PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION 


Geneva 


APRIL 28-MAY 9 SEMINAR ON THE PSYCHI 
ATRIC TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS AND 
DELINQUENTS (under the Regional 
Office for Europe), Copenhagen 


/ 


MAY 15-23 Thirty-fourth meeting of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAL Wash 
ington, DA 


MAY 26-27 TENTH ANNIVERSARY COM 
MEMORATIVE SESSION OF THE WHO 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Beginning MAY . 28. FLEVENTH WORLD 
HEALTH ASSEMBLY, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


MAY 5-17 MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
AND LIAISON COMMITTEE. Berne 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU 


APRIL 9-19 COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAI 
PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THI 
INTERNATIONAL NetTWoRK (of the In- 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Rome 


APRIL 21-sometime in MAY Thirteenth ses 
sion of the ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, 


Geneva 


Sometime during first half of MAY JOIN! 
WORKING PARTY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE AND THI 
INTERNATIONAL RADIO CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE (Circuit Noise), Geneva 


MAY 12-22 SuB-stuDY Group 2/4 (Auto 
matic Telephone Operation) and 
Stupby Group 11 (Telephone Signal 
ling and Switching), Brussels 


STUDY 


Teleg- 


MAY 18-23 WORKING PARTY OF 
Group 8 (New Alphabet for 
raphy), Warsaw 


MAY 19-30 StupDy Group 12 (Telephone 
Performance Rating) OF THE INTER 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH AND Tee 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Geneva 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


Beginning APRIL 7 (to last approximately 
two weeks) Second session of RE- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATION V_ (South-West 
Pacific), Manila 


APRIL 29-MAY 17 Tenth session of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Geneva 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


APRIL 10-12 (provisional) Fourth session of 
the WORKING PARTY ON THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
WITH THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CoM- 
MUNITY (of the Intersessional Com 
mittee). Geneva 





APRIL 14-MAY 3 Second session of the IN- 
TERSESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CONTRACTING PARTIES TO GATT. Ge- 


neva 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


APRIL 16-19 Fifth congress of the INTER 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FORENSIC AND 
Social Mepicine, Madrid. 


APRIL 24-26 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF CRAFTS AND SMALL AND MEDIUM 
sIZED ENTERPRISES, The Hague and 


Scheveningen 


APRIL 27-MAY 3 Fourth congress of the 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF JouR- 
NALISTS, London. 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 SEMINAR ON WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION (of the International Con 
federation of Free Trade Unions), 
Oberursel and Brussels 

APRIL 28-MAY 3 MEETING OF RURAl 
YouTtu (of the European Confedera- 
tion of Agriculture), place not set 


Last week in APRIL AFRO-ASIAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE (of the World 


Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession), Ceylon 


Sometime in APRIL COMMISSION ON BANK- 
ING TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES (of 
the International Chamber of Com 
merce), Paris 


Sometime in APRIL CONFERENCE OF INTER- 
NATIONALLY-MINDED SCHOOLS, Paris 


Sometime in APRIL STUDY WEEK OF PAx 
ROMANA International Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Affairs, The Hague 


MAY 5-10 INTERNATIONAL WEEK OF THI 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, Brussels 
MAY 8-9 
UNION OF 
(Nouvelles 

Netherlands. 


[TWELFTH CONGRESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 


équipes internationales) 


MAY 9-12 SIXTH EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF 
rH JUNIOR CHAMBER INTERNA- 
TIONAL, Brussels 


MAY 30-JUNE 2 SOUTH AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONFERENCE OF THE WoRLD JEWISH 
CONGRESS, Buenos Aires 


Sometime in MAY CONGRESS OF THE PEN 
CLUB INTERNATIONAL, Brussels 
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